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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


JULY, 1833. 


Art. I. — Institution at Steren, 1n WourtremBerc. 


WE were deeply interested during our visit to Wurtemberg in the 
views and plans of Prof. Klump, of the Gymnasium at Stuttgard. 
We brought with us a work in which he has detailed them, with 
a view to its translation ; and it is with deep regret that we have 
found ourselves obliged to leave it thus far untouched. We are 
gratified in being able to present our readers with an account of an 
institution founded upon these principles, in the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, for which we are indebted to the Sunday School Journal.* 


The origin of this institution must be ascribed to the agency of 
two individuals, although its necessity had long been felt by the com- 
munity at large. A Mr Wiedersheim, steward of his majesty’s 
summer palace at Steten, and pastor Kleiber, were the gentlemen, 
who, for the sake of their own children, wished to see the two great 
ends of moral and intellectual education combined in the most ef- 
fective manner, and ardently desired that the state of instruction 
might be altered and extended according to the natural development 
ofthe human mind. Similar wishes had been expressed by others, 
who were competent to judge on this important matter. The best 
publication of all that appeared on this subject, is Professor Klump’s 
essay, published at Stuttgard in 1829. The above named gentlemen 
applied immediately to the author, that by his advice they might be 
assisted in putting their plan intoexecution. Their wishes were made 


* Description of an institution lately founded in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
Translated from the German for the Sunday Schoo! Journal. Vol. iii, p. 54. 
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known to his majesty. The king graciously enabled them to make 
an experiment, by allowing them the use of his summer palace at 
Steten, free of rent. The public was now invited to patronize an 
institution which was to combine moral, mental, and civil culture in 
a more perfect manner than had hitherto been attempted. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION, 


Besides the study of the ancient languages and of classical anti- 
quity, which for a long time have occupied a too conspicuous part in 
our learned institutions, great attention shall be paid to the arts and 
sciences. Inthe first course it will be considered of highest im- 
portance to discipline first the mind, and to introduce the scholar to 
a theoretical knowledge of the subject with which he is occupied. 
In the second course — from the 14th year of the student, the course 
will be more practical. With the elements of the arts and sciences, 
and with his native language, the mind of the child is first to be oc- 
cupied. The instruction in the Latin language, which has proved 
to be almost unproductive in the elementary department, is deferred 
to the second section of the first course, to the tenth year of the 
scholar. By this time the intellectual faculties have gained strength, 
the judgment is more mature, and the student feels encouraged by 
the consciousness that he possesses already a !ittle stock of useful 
knowledge. . This arrangement appears to be more natural and pro- 
ductive, more conducive to excite the intellectual activity of the 
scholar, and to develope his faculties more rationally. In thus ob- 
taining a knowledge of language and of things at the same time, 
the parent is not compelled to decide whether the education of his 
child is to receive a learned or a practical tendency, at a time when 
his mental powers are not yet developed, while by the manner in 
which these different branches are united with each other, the great 
object is secured, that the learned man may also obtain a degree of 
general knowledge, which, in our time, is indispensably necessary. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction affords the means of preparation for 

learned institutions, and will be found also adapted for those who 
may choose the exact sciences. This refers equally to the military 
sciences, statistics, the forests and mines; to agriculture, architect- 
ure, commerce, manufactures, &c ; and finally also, tothose who are 
desirous of engaging at some future period, as teachers of common 
schools. 
This course shall embrace all the subjects which now occupy our 
youth from the 6th to the 18th year, and from this institution the 
pupils may enter the university, or some other establishment, (milita- 
ry academies, &c,) or may devote themselves to a strictly practical 
life, (clerks, apothecaries, &c.) It is supposed that the education of 
those who do not intend to enter a university will be completed 
there in the 16th or 17th year. 
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The two principal departments are, 

1. The general preparatory establishment. 

2. The higher course, in which the different branches are taught 
in such a manner as to prepare the scholars practically for their res- 
pective destinations. 

The general preparatory school is again divided into two subdi- 
visions. 

a, The elementary course (from 6 to 10 years.) 

b. The course of languages, i. e. study of the foreign langaages, 
(ancient and modern,) from ten to fourteen years. 

The different branches of instruction will now be enumerated, 
as they follow each other in the principal divisions mentioned above, 
in accordance with the gradual development of the scholars. 

The first elementary instruction is founded on intuition, this being 
the basis of all human knowledge. 

a. Intuition of forms and numbers. 

(Having completed the first general course of intuition ;) 

Natural history, with particular reference to botany. 

The doctrines of number, geometry. 

Geography, founded on intuition. 

Instruction in language ; with the instruction inthe native language, 
exercises of the mental faculties are connected, (elementary logic.) 

c. Religious instruction founded on biblical history. 

d. Reading, writing, drawing, singing. 

In the second subdivision of the preparatory school, (at the close 
of the tenth year) the foreign languages are taught, and first the 
Latin, on account of its systematic structure as well as its practical 
importance, both for candidates for professions and to other scholars, 
inasmuch as a knowledge of the Latin language, this being the pa- 
rent of the French, Italian and English, will greatly facilitate the 
subsequent acquisition of those languages. 

The course of languages, then, is to occupy principally the time 
and strength of the scholar, until the 18th year of his age, without 
neglecting at the same time the regard due to the other branches. 

The course of instruction embraces, 

a. Religion. 

b. Languages, Latin, French, German, and Greek. 

For the foreign languages, the method of interlinear transiations 
will be adopted, since experience has proved that its perfect adapta- 
tion to the human mind enables the scholar to advance more rapidly. 

c. Arithmetic, geometry, natural history (to the 12th year,) the 
elements of the natural sciences, (from the 12th to the 14th,) geog- 
raphy and history (during the 4 years.) 

d. Writing, drawing, and singing, also music, if required. 

The higher course is divided into two sections; in the one, those 
who are destined for professional pursuits are introduced to the Greek 
and Latin languages; And in laying thus the first foundation to a 
classical education, particular attention is paid to the influence which 
a perusal of the ancients must necessarily produce on the mind and 
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the heart. Those, however, whose life is to receive a practical ten- 
dency, are principally occupied with mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy. Here, however, it is necessary to remark, that in both sec- 
tions it will be considered of paramount importance to enlarge the 
field of knowledge as much as possible. Both sections, then, are 
engaged in the same branches, but in each the recitations enumerated 
above must be particularly attended to during the hours of private 
application, this being a very important subject at this age. 

The instruction embraces, 

The Latin, Greek, French, and German languages and literatures, 
exercises in elocution and composition, principally in the mother- 
tongue, besides English and Italian, introduction into mental phi- 
losophy by the means of anthropology, logic and law of nature; a 
knowledge of the constitution and laws of the country, particularly 
designed for those who will not enjoy the advantage of hearing a 
course of lectures on these subjects in the university ; instructions in 
religion, doctrines of faith and ethics, history of religion. 

Algebra, trigonometry, and practical geometry, together with topo- 
graphical and architectural drawing, technology, natural history, 
physiology, chemistry, history, universal geography, maps, together 
with statistics ; 

Drawing, singing, and piano-forte. 

If compared to public institutions, this circumstance may be con- 
sidered peculiarly advantageous, that the number of scholars with 
whom one teacher is engaged at once will usually not exceed from 
10 to 15, which must necessarily influence the manner of instruction 
as well as the general state of morals. 

EDUCATION. 

This institution is intended to form the heart as well as to cultivate 
the mind. 

1. Intellectual, chiefly moral and religious discipline of the pupils 

The pupils shall not only be impressed with the spirit of Christian- 
ity during the time of public instruction, but this spirit shall pervade 
their whole education. 

Common morning and evening devotions, prayer before and after 
the meals, under the superintendence and with the participation of 
teachers, regular attendance upon divine worship, partly in the par- 
ish church, with the congregation, partly by themselves, in the col- 
lege chapel, connected with catechizing, celebration of particular fes- 
tivals, that of the foundation of the institution, &c. 

The general principles of morality and religion shall be practically 
applied in treating the scholars with seriousness and kindness, par- 
ticularly whenever they have committed some offence. For this 
reason, corporeal punishment will only be applied when all other means 
have been used in vain, with scholars of from six to fourteen years ; 
no distribution of premiums, and but little regard will be paid to the 
plan of acknowledging the merit of scholars by particular places. 

Teachers and pupils take their meals at the same table. Next to the 
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bedroom of the scholars is that of the teachers ; also during the hours 
of recreation this connection is not interrupted, although particular care 
is taken that the control may not degenerate into an undue and op- 
pressive influence. They are drawn into the family circles of the trus- 
tees and teachers, and in fact form with them but one great family. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that the younger pupils, those be- 
tween six and eight years, shall be treated with particular care and 
attention, and shall be placed, so far as this may be deemed neces- 
sary, under female protection. 

2. Bodily culture is calculated to preserve and invigorate health, 
strength and agility, and also to confirm the moral powers of the boy 
and the youth. 

a. General culture. This institution provides the pupils with 
breakfast, dinner, and supper ; the provisions are simple, suitable to 
the health and the wants cf the pupils. Female servants (advanced | 
in age, and placed under the direction of the female members of the 
families of the trustees) take care that the pupils of from six to four- 
teen years of age are kept cleanly, regularly provided with clothing, 
and they are also to assist the more advanced pupils as far as ne- 
cessary, and to arrange this part of the domestic affairs. 

Patients shall be attended by physicians in the most conscientious 
manner ; particular rooms, diet, and every other requisite shall be 
attended to. 

The necessary expenses which must be incurred on such occasions 
are to be charged extra. 


PARTICULAR EXERCISES OF THE BODY. 


For this the large and beautiful garden and the extensive yard offer 
a good opportunity. Little excursions are made together with the 
teachers ; and various diversions are arranged, among which gym- 
nastics occupy a Conspicuous place, and by fixing certain hours eve- 
ry day for this purpose, these exercises are placed in the same rank 
with all the other lessons. 


VACATION, 


From external and internal causes, it has been thought most proper 
to fix one great vacation. At Easter, therefore, no more than eight 
or ten days are allowed, and for the great vacation the whole of the 
month of September has been selected, because this is generally the 
most beautiful month of autumn, and the vacation occurs thus almost 
at the same time with those in the public schools. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


To apply fully and thoroughly the principles of education and in- 
struction which have been laid down in this institution, it will be 
very desirable to retain the pupils during the whole course, and to 
have them enter at the sixth year of their age. 

Arrangements have been made, however, that whenever parents 
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do not wish to dismiss them at so early a period from their homes, 
their children can be entered in the seventh or eighth year. 

We learn from the conclusion of this pamphlet, that the insti- 
tution was opened on the 3d of May, and that before this time the 
number of applications amounted to fifty, but only thirty pupils 
were received. In addition to the necessary teachers for all the 
branches of knowledge, one is engaged who is exclusively devoted 
to children from six to eight years of age, in order that parents may 
be induced to send their children as early as possible ; and the fe- 
male members of the establishment are particularly instructed to 
attend to their cleanliness and bodily health. In accordance with 
the sound maxim, so much neglected, that ‘ prevention is better 
than cure,’ a physician is engaged to visit the establishment every 
day. ‘Thus instead of being called first to visit a patient in the parox- 
ysm of disease, he has an opportunity of learning his constitution 
while he is in health, of observing and obviating the causes which 
may impair or derange it, and of marking and counteracting, ten- 
dencies to illness. 

The institution was opened, as was proposed, on the 3d of May, 
in the royal palace at Steten. The pupils went with their teach- 
ers to an adjoining church, where more than 500 persons awaited 
them. ‘The ceremonies were begun by singing a beautiful hymn, 
followed by an address by the Rey. Dr Klaiber, in which he brings 
forward the plan of education already deseribed. He assured the 
parents that their children are to receive bodily and mental culture 
of the best kind, and that to this will be added that moral cultiva- 
tion, without which the rest is but of little value. At the conclu- 
sion of this address, the principals and teachers came forward and 
pledged themselves to each other and the parents, to devote them- 
selves to this great object. A prayer and hymn concluded the 
celebration, the procession returned to the palace, and parents, 
teachers, and children sat down to dine. After dinner they assem- 
bled in one of the saloons of the palace, when an address was deliv- 
ered by Professor Klump, to the assembled parents, of which the 
following is an extract. 

‘We can only hope to realize your expectations, if you will continue tc 
unite your activity with ours. 

‘The first condition, of course, is a minute description of the intellectu- 
al and moral state of the scholar, for by this information the teacher will 
be enabled to treat his new disciple in the proper manner 

‘On this remark we base the request that you will furnish us by letter 
with a faithful delineation of the bodily, mental, and moral development 
of your children. 

‘ We promise in return to communicate to you at certain pe riods, and, 
if necessary, more frequently, whatever may be of interest to you, in re- 
lation to your children, that we may rejoice together, if their conduct en- 
ables us to give a favorable account; and that we may confer with each 
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other on the best means of reclaiming them, if they should have strayed 
from the path to perfection. Should we ever be doomed to meet with a 
child physically or morally depraved ina degree which might threaten 
peril to his companions, we also promise in this case to do our duty, how- 
ever painful it may be, and to send the child back to his parents. 

‘This mutual candor, then, must be extended to all the different relations 
in which we will be placed in future. We shall consider it our duty to 
listen to all the just demands of the parents, so long as they do not inter- 
fere with the general and individual prosperity. But we expect also to 
be entrusted with unlimited power in our immediate infiuence upon the 
scholars. In this case only we shall be enabled to act regularly and en- 
ergetically, and may feel assured of ultimate success. 

* However, it may not be sufficient to grant this privilege by a silent 
concurrence. We request you to be active in promoting all the meas- 
ures of the institution, whether the physical, intellectual, or moral condition 
of these children may be concerned. The more distinctly the confidence 
and the codperation of the parents is expressed, in the same measure the 
confidence in their teachers will increase. To induce you to grant our 
request the more readily, we hardly need remind you that the motives 
which called this institution into existence are pure, and independent of 
every kind of gain; thatits operations are not withdrawn from the inspec- 
tion and the judgment of public opinion; that impartial treatment is one 
of its first laws ; and that the spirit of love which is to animate all our ex- 
ertions, never ceases to influence the principles and the opinions of the 
teachers, 

‘ After having asked you now to be candid with us in all your commu- 
nications, to confide in us, to intrust us with the necessary power, and to 
join in our activity, it may be thought necessary to give some minute de- 
tails respecting our own labors. 

‘ The aim we have in view has been held forth to you in the address of 
my colleague, — the harmonious development of the whole man, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral. 

‘Until the fourteenth year, it was said, the instruction of the pupil shall 
not be influenced by definite views to any particular avocation. He shall 
only attend to such studies as at the fourteenth year will enable him to 
make a free choice. 

‘ Yet, if moral culture is to be estimated higher than all knowledge, the 
question naturally suggests itself, what our institution has done in this 
respect. 

‘It cannot afford that domestic life in which the mind of the child is 
developed most beautifully. The influence of the paternal home cannot 
be supplanted by any other, even the most favorable relations. But if 
love is the productive power which pervades and animates the universe, 
which beams in its highest perfection in the religion of Christ, and which 
calls forth everywhere the seeds of success, in that case we do not hesitate 
to promise this love. The teachers will meet their pupils in love ; pater- 
nal love shall be the foundation of all their principles of education ; and 
even if they should be compelled to punish, in the very punishment that 
conciliating spirit will be felt which punishes because it loves. 

‘ As this is the aim of our scientific and moral culture, it is not our in- 
tention to make a display of the results we may be happy enough to pro- 
duce, and least of all, at a very early period of our activity. The slower 

ood fruit ripens in the rays of the sun, the more juicy will it become, 

e thought this remark peculiarly appropriate at a time when it has be- 
come customary to place the young plants in hot houses in order to obtain 
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fruit in the shortest possible time. But that method breaks their strength 
atan early period. From this reason it will be considered the more im- 
portant that the institution may be entrusted with the whole culture of the 
pupil, that they may be sent at a tender age, because the efforts of the 
instructors are impeded in the most distressing manner when they receive 
pupils at a more advanced age, and after they have frequented several 
other schools. 

‘Since this institution is the only private undertaking in this kingdom, 
it may be proper to say a few words of its relations to the public schools. 
We indulge the hope that we shall have no reason to shrink from a com- 
parison ; but we are far from opposing them. We do not profess to have 
invented something new and original. We are only resolved to follow 
the course of nature, which leads alyays surest ; we intend only to apply 
that which many profound instructors have not hesitated to approve. We 
do not hesitate, then, to appropriate to ourselves what Pestalozzi, the peo- 
ple’s friend, said in his first publication ; “ We will have no share in the 
dispute on opinions, but whatever is conducive to make man pious and 
good, whatever nourishes the love of God and of their neighbors in their 
hearts, whatever may fill their houses with happiness and plenty, that 
we think is beyond the reach of dispute, and is to engage our undivided 
attention.” 

‘ And to accomplish this, may He assist us whose protection alone can 
make us prosper, so that at some future period, when the great hour has 
arrived,we may be able to exclaim, “ Lord, here are we, and those whom 
thou hast confided to us.” ’ s 

This address was followed by a conversation between the parents 
and teachers on the subject of economical arrangements, and in an 
address to the king they expressed their gratitude for his aid, and 
received the assurances of his good will. This interesting meeting 
was not closed till evening, when the whole company, 140 in num- 
ber, supped together. 


Art. Il. — Inrant ScHoots. 


1. Report of the Boston Infant School Society, by the Committee of r- 
rangements. 

2. Fifth Annual Report of the Infant School Society of the City of Boston. 
Instituted April 8th, 1828. 


fe like individuals, have their ‘hobbies.’ Among 
those which have been special favorites during the last ten years, 
are Infant Schools. 

When Infant Schools were first introduced into the United States, 
the friends of education, everywhere, were enthusiastic in their 
favor. Almost without knowing what they were, they patronized 
them ; and nearly every large town, and not a few small ones had 
an Infant School. Within two years we hear comparatively little 
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said about them. What is the difficulty? Has there been a fail- 
ure? Or is there some other cause of the general silence on the 
subject ? 

1. They were, at first, misemployed. ‘They were made the 
instruments of filling the mind with the words and thoughts of oth- 
ers. Former systems of education had made older children ‘ par- 
rots ;? now, by the new discovery, and by its application, children 
of two years old might attain to the same dignity — and not only 
be rendered parrots, but very learned ones. We mean, in short, 
that as a general rule, (to which there were doubtless exceptions) 
Infant Schools were made, at best, mere pieces of machinery for 
developing the intellect — and often for cultivating only one or two 
of its faculties, ‘The consequence was, that though the child ap- 
peared at first to make very great progress, this progress was not al- 
ways permanent. No special attention was paid to the improvement 
of the physical frame, and little to the cultivation of the affections. 

2, They were in some instances supposed to be perverted. In- 
stead of being regarded as nurseries for forming the body for health, 
the mind for intelligence, and the whole body for happiness — and 
instead of being conducted simply on Bible principles, they were 
supposed by some to be used for sectarian purposes. So far as 
this impression prevailed, it had an injurious influence. 

3. The purpose — we mean the legitimate purpose of these 
schools — is just beginning to be understood. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we believe this is one prominent reason why so little is now 
said about them. Their friends — their real friends — have found 
out that a wise Providence never designed them as a grand piece 
of machinery for making prodigies in mere intellect, but as an aid, 
and for the time, a substitute for parental care. It is not an evil 
that the zeal of those who estimated them so differently from all 
this, as many have done, should tire, and their ardor wax cold. But 
the real and intelligent friends of Infant Schools discover in this no 
cause of discouragement, for they perceive nothing more than might_/ 
have been expected from the first. 

If a few associations — and many individuals — whose zeal was 
in advance of their knowledge, or whose purposes were selfish, 
have remitted their exertions, and ceased to chant the praises of the 
Infant School system, we have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
confidence of another portion of the community in early infant ed- 
ucation was never greater than at present. We may even go far- 
ther, and say that never were the Infant Schools of this country in 
a better condition than at this moment. They may, indeed, be 
fewer in number than formerly ; though we are not sure that even 
this is the fact. But they are better organized — their purposes 
better understood — the intellect is cultivated less, in proportion, 
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and the affections more — teachers are becoming better qualified —- 
the methods of instructing and educating are becoming less me- 
chanical —and the school room and its inmates, in appearance 
and influences are daily assuming a stronger resemblance to the 
parlor and the domestic circle. It is less frequently thronged with 
those visitors whose object was chiefly the gratification of an idle 
curiosity, or to observe and report abroad those ‘ wonderful infantile 
feats’ which would ever have done more honor to ‘learned brutes’ 
than to beings endowed with reason. 

It is true, that in order to render these schools what they should 
be, much remains to be done. Not only are the ‘ affections’ to 
keep pace with the ‘intellect,’ but they are, in our view, to take 
the precedence. We object to much studied effort, to develope 
and cultivate mere intellect during those early years at which chil- 
dren are assigned to the infant school room. And against effecting 
it by tasks, and long demands upon the attention, we protest. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We are not for resolving the whole process 
into mere amusement, and thus form habits of mental dissipation. 
By no means. Knowledge must indeed be communicated. But 
of what knowledge, in the first place? Of things, hundreds and 
thousands of miles distant, recorded in books, and to be received 
only by faith in the teacher, rather than a confidence in his own 
experience? We doubt it. We believe some of the first lessons 
of the infant are on the things which first strike his attention ; the 
beings and objects around him. When he has learned that the 
living and moving beings about him are sentient, like himself, — 
when he has learned that like himself, they are susceptible of pain 
and pleasure, and studious to avoid the former and secure the 
latter, — then is the intellect sufficiently developed to admit of the 
cultivation of the affections. ‘Then may the ‘law’ be written on 
the infantile heart, and every lesson be enforced by an appeal te 
its authority. 

In eliciting and developing the affections of the infant, they 
should undoubtedly be first directed to those with whom they are 
nearest in contact, and to whom their relation is most obvious. 
To endeavor to awaken the sympathies of the young, for those 
who are more remote, before they have been directed to parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters and playmates, is manifestly erroneous. 
Equally so, is it to attempt to awaken the affections in the same order. 
We have already said that they must be led to know that those 
around them are susceptible of pain and pleasure. We will now 
add, that no duty is more obvious and imperative than to lead the 
juvenile heart to sympathize with its fellow beings ;— to ‘ rejoice 
with those who rejoice, and weep with those that weep ;’ and to 
do everything in its power to promote their happiness. Nothing 
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will do this more effectually, than allowing them to do good to 
others. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ is in our view, 
the great principle of moral education. It is on this account, that 
we have hailed with delight juvenile benevolent associations. 

But this is not the only, nor the principal way of doing good. 
We are too prone to misunderstand or forget what doing good actually 
is. We confine it perhaps to giving to others ; and the greater the 
liberality, the greater, we are apt to think, is the amount of good 
done. But doing good, is of a more general nature than all this ; 
for whenever we make one human creature happier or better than 
he would have been without our help, then we do good, and 
cannot, (if we would) escape being blessed by the act : — so ‘God 
has constituted us. Dr Dwight used to say, ‘He that makes a 
little child happier for half an hour, is a fellow worker with God.’ 
In like manner, the child who makes his fellow child happier, is 
engaged in the same noble employment. 

Is a pupil of the Infant School ill? His companions should be 
taught to sympathize with him, and to desire to do kind offices for 
him, in the hope of restoring his health. Is he fretful or irritable ? 
So far from being allowed to tease him or even to laugh at him, 
they should be taught to pity him, and if possible, soothe him. Is 
he disposed to be morose or gloomy ? Let attempts be encouraged 
to render him cheerful and happy. Is he slow to learn? Let them 
not triumph over him, but help him forward. Engage them in 
teaching him. Is he apt to disobey ? Let them encourage him to 
obedience, first, by being promptly obedient themselves, and sec- 
ondly, by urging him on every proper occasion to his duty. Are 
his clothes disordered or soiled? Let them remind him of it in an 
appropriate manner, and perhaps help him clean or adjust them. 

ave they fruit or nuts, or any other article, on which they set a 
high value? They should learn sometimes to ‘ impart a portion’ 
to their companions. In a word, let them be ready and anxious 
on every opportunity to show themselves kind, charitable, and 
friendly to their companions, and all with whom they are conversant. 

There are various ways of doing this, but much depends on the 
teacher’s power of invention. Opportunities for this purpose do 
not always, in the natural course of the events of the school room, 
recur often enough. Sometimes, however, an ingenious teacher 
might spend a large proportion of the hours allotted him in giving 
a moral tendency to the events which do occur. At other times, 
much may be done by artificial means ; among the most prominent 
of which, are well told stories. We have seen a general conscien- 
tiousness — a scrupulous regard to right and wrong, at least while 
in the school room — established almost solely by story-telling. 
To those who have not a happy faculty in relating stories, reading 
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them may be substituted, though not with the same effect. The 
art of story-telling, we conceive, to be almost indispensable to 
every teacher, from the mother and infant school teacher, to him 
who teaches adults, whether by tens or thousands; and he who 
should endow a professorship of this kind for one of our colleges 
would perhaps be found, in the result, next to him who should 
fill the professor’s chair, one of the greatest public benefactors. 

The infant school teacher, above all, who possesses this happy 
qualification, can exercise an incalculable power over the con- 
sciences of his pupils. How have we been struck to see them sit 
in almost breathless silence, and hear with increased interest, a 
story which pleased them, related for the seventh, eighth, or tenth 
time! This is a happy trait of infant character ; and the teacher 
who has not learned how to avail himself of the advantages it affords, 
has not yet acquired all the rudiments of his profession. 

These desultory remarks have been elicited by the perusal of 
the two reports, whose names stand at the head of this article. 
The first has reference to an Infant School, which was put 
in operation on the 4th of June, 1832. Itis under the direction 
of Misses Carr and McGinnis ; the former acting as superinten- 
dent or principal teacher. The report represents the school 
as highly flourishing, and under excellent supervision and man- 
agement. 

Judging from this report, we should be led to the conclusion 
that an approximation has here been made to what we conceive 
to be the true intention of an Infant School. The primary ebject 
appears to be the formation of character. ‘This must be inferred 
from the language of the report : 


‘A spectator might spend a day in our school, and not be strongly im- 
pressed with its progress or utility. He would estimate its worth and 
efficiency, only by knowing what the children were at the time of their 
entrance, and from what places and what associations they came. If he 
could be apprised of their true character and condition, especially if he 
could have seen with his own eyes the hole or pit whence they were 
digged, he would not fail to admire the progress which has been made to- 
ward their becoming polished stones. They are not now far advanced in 
knowledge ; but they are taken up out of the streets, and placed fora 
great portion of their time under a happy moral influence, and the effect 
upon their tempers and habits is manifestly great and happy.’ 


To those who suppose that the Infant School System has failed, 
we recommend the careful perusal of the whole report. It pro- 
fesses to describe a school of such a character, as they would 
doubtless rejoice to see extended throughout the country ; and we be- 
lieve there are many such ; some we hope better. But we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting entire, that part of the 
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Report, which embraces a statement of the present condition of 
this school, from the pen of the Superintendent. 


‘The total number of children received has been one hundred and 
thirty ; of whom thirtyone were transient scholars, and ninetynine were 
permanent. Of the ninetynine, forty have been taught the alphabet, at 
least. Eighty are now on the roll; of whom thirty have been received since 
December. Six have been removed of choice to other schoois. Ten of 
the whole number had attended other schools previous to their entrance 
here; but none knew their letters, and we have scarcely found a parent 
who can read. Nearly all used profane and indecent language in their 
common discourse; but violence and rudeness marked their conduct, 
rather than falsehood and deceit, the entire want of discipline at home 
rendering the concealment of a fault unnecessary. It is a remarkable 
fact, that although they are surrounded by temptations, an instance of 
theft has never to our knowledge occurred among them. In the expe- 
rience of five years, during which we heve mingled with six hundred 
children of all grades in society, we. have never met with honesty so 
scrupulous ; and we are unable to account for the fact. 

‘ After the most diligent inquiry, we have found but one who had any 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, or of moral responsibility. We be- 
lieve that most of them are now delighted to claim an affinity with the 
Father of the universe, and try to bring their conduct into obedience to 
his laws. 

‘They were excessively filthy when they entered the school, and a 
large number were covered with vermin and disease. A total change 
has taken place in these respects, in all who have attended any consider- 
able time. 

‘ Of our present state we can only say, that seven classes are engaged 
in spelling ; embracing all the older children who have been in school the 
requisite time; all of whom are taught to form arithmetical figures on 
slates, preparatory to cyphering ; also, geometrical figures. In the last 
they exert much skill, and seem particularly to enjoy the exercise. 

‘In all the branches taught, we have arrived rather at that stage when 
curiosity is excited, than that when information is gained; as their ex- 
treme ignorance warned us to proceed very slowly, lest we should only 
injure, when we intended to improve. Many, many months saw us only 
breaking up the ground and destroying the weeds.’ 


But the following facts, which are also in the language of the 
Superintendent, are peculiarly striking : 


‘I, M. was brought to us at our commencement, convulsed with rage ; 
blows and kicks were freely dispensed to teachers and schoolmates, and 
for weeks we almost despaired of making any alteration in his savage pro- 
pensities. But the mollifying influence of gentleness and affection have 
had their effect, and at school or home he has become a gentle, docile boy. 

‘E. C. a fine girl of five years, was brought to us in a similar situation. 
“Sure, ma’am,” said the mother, while she exhibited her bruised person, 
“it is not for want of “ bating” she’s so bad.” Her remark suggested 
the mode of treatment, and from that hour a look has governed her, and 
a more gentle, amiable child we never had the happiness of meeting. 

‘I. C. aged four years, was introduced by his father with “this isa bad 
boy, ma’am, and Ill give you two dollars a week if you'll take care of 
him.” We found his worst fault to be a propensity for knocking his op- 
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ponents down ; and the bruised faces in the school for many weeks gave 
testimony to the strength of his arm. His noble qualities have been 
brought out, and he is now one of the charms of our little family : tender- 
hearted and affectionate, he is the friend of all the distressed little ones ; 
none so ready to share, none so ready to soothe. 

‘P. G. we found a few months ago, in a state of semi-nudity, and perfect- 
ly wild in appearance and manners. He is now the foremost in knowledge, 
and his course must be onward. Nothing is an impediment to his at- 
tendance ; sickness or storms detain him not; but all this talent is accom- 
panied by a corresponding violence of temper that makes us tremble for 
the future. 

‘I. & H. M, the first six years, and the last twenty months old, are the 
children of an intemperate mother, who, on our remonstrating with her on 
her habits, assured us that she gave liquor to these children that they 
might be inured to it early! And that the youngest would not take it 
unless forced todoso! The next day, on speaking to the children on 
this, to them intensely interesting subject, the boy said, “ Miss C * 
don’t drink ram! When my father gives it me, I only puts my tongue in 
it, and sets the tumbler on the table! I only makes believe drink it.” 

‘M. F. is a lovely little girl, whose friendless appearance attracted our 
attention. — After repeated visits to her home, which we found constantly 
locked, we succeeded in seeing her mother, a catholic, who had many 
natural fears which we removed. She said she was forced to leave her 
home early in the morning, and to lock her poor child out, committing her 
to the mercy of Heaven. Now she labors with a grateful heart. 

‘E. B. came to us a month ago, covered with vermin, and the picture 
of aJl miserable passions; but love and kindness are humanizing the 
heart of this neglected child, and she can scarcely be forced to her home, 
where none await even for her food: she invariably remains with us until 
the school is closed for the night.’ 





The other Report to which we have referred, embraces a par- 
ticular account of the origin, progress and present condition of two 
more infant schools in this city. One is located at present in 
Stillman Street, and has received, during the year, one hundred and 
twentyone new scholars ; of which eightyfour have left and seven 
have died. ‘The attendance in winter, is about forty ; in summer, 
from sixty to seventy. The number now on the list is 75. The oth- 
er was opened in Garden Street, in October, with thirteen scholars. 
There are sixty now on the list, and the number is daily increas- 
ing. Both these schools appear to be in a flourishing condition, 
and exerting a very salutary moral influence. There was another 
school belonging to the society in Bedford Street, but for various 
reasons it has been discontinued. 

This report also presents many interesting anecdotes illustrating 
the importance and efficacy of infant school instruction ; besides 
some valuable remarks on the subject in general. We have only 
room for the following extract. 

‘Infant schools take the children of the poor, when only eighteen 
months old, and place them under the care of a pious and intelligent 
teacher, who from day to day, endeavors to instil into their tender minds the 
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' great truths and duties of religion —constantly endeavoring to counter- 


act the bad influence of home, by drawing them to the love and practice 
of every virtue, blending amusement and instruction in the useful branch- 
es of knowledge. This process goes on till they are four or five years 
old. During this period a foundation is laid for moral and religious 
character ; and here the Sabbath school comes in, to carry on the work — 
strengthening the assurance that these early labors will not be lost. Now 
what will be the future life and character of these children? They will 
grow up with correct moral principles, with enlightened minds, and we 
may hope, in many instances, with holy hearts. They will be prepared 
to withstand temptation, and become respectable and useful citizens. 
They may continue in the humbler walks of life, but they will not be 
likely, at least in this country, ever to become very poor. 

‘ But such is the power of bad example — especially that of parents — 
that it will probably do much to counteract the good influence of the infant 
school. Indeed there would be everything to fear, were not its good 
influences brought to bear on the mind so early. Making every allow- 
ance for this evil, will not these children be far better than their parents ? 
And their children, trained up under the same system, will be better than 
they ; and, perhaps, in the third generation, the work of moral renovation 
will be complete. Then ignorance and vice will be gone, and poverty 
must go too. What an interesting spectacle would a city present, where 
the meanest dwellings were the abodes of comfort, intelligence and 
virtue ! 

‘If these things are so, the necessary inference is, that we can in no 
way so effectually benefit the human family, both in a temporal and spirit- 
ual point of view, as by the establishment of good infant schools. It may 
be thought, that in hazarding such an opinion, the friends of this institu- 
tion assume too much. But it must be admitted, that all the otler be- 
nevolent institutions labor to cure those evils, which this is designed to 

event. If we can succeed in preventing ignorance and vice, there will 

e none to cure. 

‘ We have been led to these remarks, from a conviction that the public 
mind has not yet come up to a full estimate of the importance of this sub- 
ject. People seem to feel that because children are little things, they 
are of little consequence. They forget that the quarrelling and profane 
children of this generation, are to be the robbers and murderers of the next 
— that those who are now the distress of their parents, are hereafter to 
be the bane of society.’ 


But there is one great subject which has hitherto been princi- 
pally overlooked in these remarks — we refer to physical educa- 
tion. A little clapping of hands, and marching and countermarch- 
ing will never answer the purposes even of preserving the health 
—much more of improving it. We believe, that for the sake 
not only of the mind and heart, which can never be sufficiently 
vigorous except in a vigorous body, but for the sake of physical 
perfection and enjoyment itself, the physical frame demands a de- 
gree of attention in the earliest years, which has never yet been al- 
lowed it. The form and structure of the benches, on which the 
pupils sit or recline — the position of their bodies — the tempera- 
ture and ventilation of the room —the kind and amount of exer- 
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cise, both in the open air and in the school room, with a thousand 
other things which influence the health, to say nothing of food, 
drink, clothing and repose) have never, in a single instance known 
to us, been estimated i in practice as they ought, and as it is con- 
fidently believed they ultimately will be. 

We have thus endeavored to remove the impression that infant 
schools have failed ; we have attempted to show, that to their in- 
telligent friends, prospects were never more flattering; we have 
also admitted, that even in the best, there is great room for im- 
provement. But we have at the same time omitted one important 
item which we think most people are apt to overlook, but which 
should be set to the credit of the infant school system, defective as 
it has been. Whence has arisen the great change, within six years, 
in the manner of presenting facts to children? Whence the prac- 
tice of teaching by pictures and sensible objects? Whence the 
change in the character of schoo} books, and of children’s books 
in general? Whence so many periodicals for the young? We do 
not hesitate to say that something of this is owing to the infant 
schools. The spiret of the system has been extended much more 
than the system itself —and it ought to be. It is the spirit which 
is most wanted ; its forms can better be dispensed with. Taken 
in this point of view, —and we believe the view a correct one, — 
the influence of infant schools which has been already very great, 
is destined to increase, until it renovates the whole theory and 
practice of modern education. 
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By THE LATE PrestpENT DwiGur. 


Tue defects in our common schools have been loudly proclaimed 
of late, and by increasing numbers of the friends of education. But 
these complaints have been considered by some as the mere groans 
of malcontents, or the exaggeration of ‘would-be reformers. We 
are gratified in being able to present the following remarks from 
the late President of Yale College, on the same point. They 
were made in one of the discussions which were held regularly by 
the members of the senior class, under his care, on the study of the 
dead languages. Only those who heard the observations of Dr 
Dwight on the various topics brought before him, can realize the 
richness of thought and the variety of facts whi ich characterized 
them ; and we are happy to learn that the gentleman to whose kind- 
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ness we are indebted for the following extract, is preparing for 
publication a copy of his notes, taken in short-hand at the time. 
It retains, so remarkably, the vivacity and the peculiar manner 
of the Jate President, that this alone would satisfy us of its accuracy, 
had we not other sufficient grounds to place entire reliance 
upon. We hope it will soon be issued, and that the first por- 
tion will be so weleomed by those who value the character of the 
President as to encourage the publication of the whole series. 


‘1 suppose that God has formed the mind in such a manner, 
that in childhood it is better capable of acquiring particular kinds 
of knowledge than at other periods of life, | am therefore in favor 
of communicating such branches, at such times as Providence 
seems to have pointed out for them. I have supposed it to be 
wise to teach children words and facts, especially facts of a religious 
nature ; for those who have made the experiment must have 
found, that they take a peculiar interest in the great doctrines of 
religion, the narratives of the Scriptures, &c ; and they show so 
plainly that they are able to comprehend and apply them, that it 
seems as if their minds had been made expressly for that purpose. 
In teaching a child a religious doctrine, however, care should be 
taken to present it in its simple form, that it may not come up in 
a partial or unnatural manner so as to produce perplexity in the 
mind. This would impair the course of instruction, and do more 
harm than good. I would urge this subject very seriously, and 
press the importance of communicating this interesting and in- 
dispensable branch of instruction at the early period of life. If 
we neglect it, we lose the benefit of the constitution God has given 
us. 
‘With the dead languages also, [ would begin early. I advise you 
to send children to study Greek and Latin at eight years of age, 
and to let them study them till fourteen. Some children may be- 
gin earlier, some should begin later; but the time I have set will 
form the basis of a good general rule. Ihave taught many little 
children, and have had such experience that I know pretty well 
the state of their minds. I think very little of theory in this case, 
and would conduct in relation to it under the dictates of experience, 
and nothing else. Iam better pleased with Mr Locke’s method* 


* Mr Locke prefers that Latin should be taught by conversation, as is done in 
modern languages. Butif this cannot be effected, he observes: —‘ The next 
best is to have him taught as near this way as may be; which is by taking some 
easy and pleasant book, such as sop’s Fables, and writing the English trans- 
lation (made as literal as it can be) in one line, and the Latin which answer 
each of them, just over it, in another. These, let him read, every day, over and 
over again, till he perfectly understands the Latin, and then go on to another fa- 
ble, till he be also perfect in that, not omitting what he is already perfect in, but 
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of teaching languages than any other I have ever met with, or 
that has been adopted. Children learn words best and inost easily 
by hearing them spoken; and I think this would be the most ex- 
cellent way for teaching Latin and Greek. By adopting this 
method, those languages, I think, would be obtained at an earlier 
age than they now are. I would not take away books, but would 
speak i in those languages to the children, so that they should lear 
them in part as they do their mother tongue. , : 

‘There are many other things which might be taught to children 
in a similar way, and which are never well taught. * * It is all 
wrong, so far as I have observed our schools, and the influence of 
the present system is very much to be lamented. If some of the 
most unquestionable and reasonable improvements were introduced, 
they would procure great advantages. But half the time now em- 
ployed would be required, and the child would be much better 
taught. But can it be necessary to devote as much as one half of 
the time between seven and fourteen years of age in teaching to 
read and write?) No. But some use must be made of the time, 
and what would not be required for this purpose, I would fill up 
with some other profitable branches of instruction. I would teach 
words and facts: religious, historical, geographical, &c. But it is 
not sufficient to say merely that much time is now lost ; it is often 
worse than lost. For during this long attendance at school while 
the child makes for a long time little or no progress, bad habits 
are imbibed which are not afterwards got rid of ; particularly dismal 
habits of reading, which go to the grave, with it. 

‘1 would employ the child at writing so long as it is really a 
pleasure, which is as long as he derives a benefit from the exercise. 
| would then put him to arithmetic, the learning of words, and of 
facts, so long as each of these in turn are pleasant ; and by frequent 
changes, occupy, and agreeably occupy, the time. I have seen 
the operation of different plans of study so long, and have had 
such an acquaintance with minds, that I assert — All love facts. 
Put geography, history, travels, novels, plays, &c, together, and 
then inquire, and we find facts are the basis cn which we erect the 
whole amount of knowledge subsequently acquired. Such being 
the fact, we should store the youthful mind with useful materials ; 


sometimes revising that, to keep it in his memory. And when he comes to 
write, let these be set him for copies, which, with the exercise of his hand, 
will also advance him in Latin. This being a more imperfect way than by 
talking Latin to him, the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards the declen- 
sions of the nouns and pronouns, perfectly learned by heart, may facilitate his ac- 
quaintance with the genius and manner of the Latin tongue, which varies the 
signification of verbs and nouns, not as the modern languages do, by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the last syllables. More than this of Grammar, I 
think he need not have, till he can read himself Sanctii Minerva, with Scioppius 
and Perizonius’s notes.’ — Thoughts on Education, p. 242. 
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and by the plan recommended there would be no danger of disap- 
pointing any other valuable purpose. I believe a child might be 
well versed in the facts that constitute the general history of 
the church, his own country, Greece, England, Rome, Nc, and 
at the same time be considerably acquainted with the Roman and 
Grecian languages. But the fault is with the parents: they will 
not pay for school masters. They will incur more expense to 
teach a young lady to embroider a piece which ‘is to hang up,’ 
as itis called, to paint a piece, and to play a few tunes, than it 
would cost to make her wise, and her brother too. I will not un- 
dertake to say whether these acquirements are not better than wis- 
dom ; but wisdom is still of a certain degree of value. 

‘I have made these remarks that you may know how to go to 
work, when the instruction of the young shall be committed to you. 
I return to the subject in dispute, to show you why I approve of 
the study of the Dead Languages.’ 


It is gratifying to us to find such a testimony in favor of views 
which we have so often expressed, and which often meet with op- 
position from the ‘conservatives’ in education; and we hope at 
some future period to be able to present other views of this great 
man, equally in accordance with the spirit of modern improvement. 
We cannot refrain from inserting here an extract from the ‘ District 
School as it was’, a little work which only needs to be glanced at 
to be read by every lover of ‘animated nature,’ and of schools. 
A novice, in petticoats, is introduced to begin his labors on the al- 
phabet. 


‘The alphabetical page of the spelling-book is presented and he is 
asked, *What’s that?’ But he cannot tell. He is but two years and a 
half old, and has been sent to school to relieve his mother from trouble 
rather than to learn. No one at home has yet shown or named a letter to 
him. He has never had even that celebrated character, round O, pointed 
out to his notice. It was an older beginner, most probably, who being 
asked a similar question about the first letter of the alphabet, replied, ‘I 
know him by sight, but can’t call him by name.’ But our namesake of the 
wise man, does not know the gentleman even by sight, nor any of his 
twentyfive companions. 

‘ The little chit, at first so timid and almost inaudible in enunciation, in 
a few days becomes accustomed to the place and the exercise; and in 
obedience to the ‘speak up loud, that’s a good boy,’ he soon pipes off A-er, 
B-er, C-er, &c, with a far-ringing shrillness, that vies even with Chanti- 
cleer himself. Solomon went all the pleasant days of the first summer, 
and nearly every day of the next, before he knew all his letters by sight 
or could call them by name. Strange that it should take so long to be- 
come acquainted with these twentysix characters, when in a month’s time 
the same child becomes familiar with the forms and the names of hundreds 
of objects in nature around, or in use about his father’s house, shop or farm! 
Not so very strange neither, if we only reflect a moment. Take a child 
into a party of twentysix persons, all strangers, and Jead him from one to 
the other as fast as his little feet can patter, telling him their respective 
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names, all in less than ten minutes; do this four times a day even, and 

ou would not be surprised if he should be weeks at least, if not months, 
in learning to designate them all by their names. Is it-any matter of sur- 
prise then that the child shou!d be so long in becoming acquainted with 
the alphabetical party, when he is introduced to them precisely in the 
manner above described? ‘Then these are not of different heights, com- 
plexions, dresses, motions, and tones of voice, as a living company have. 
But there they stand in an unalterable line, all in the same complexions 
and dress, all just so tall, just so motionless, and mute, and uninteresting, 
and of course the most unrememberable figures in the world. No wonder 
that some should go to school and ‘sit on a bench and say A —B,’ asa 
little girl said for a whole year, and still find themselves strangers to some 
of the sable company even then. Our little reader is permitted at length 
to turn a leaf, and he finds himself in the region of the Abs — an expanse 
of little syllables making me, who am given to comparisons, think of an 
extensive plain whereon there is no tree, or shrub, or plant, or anything 
else inviting to the eye, and nothing but little stones, stones, stones, all 
about the same size. And what must the poor little learner do here ? 
Why, he must hop from cobble to cobble, if I may so call ab, eb, ib, &c, 
as fast as he possibly can, naming each one after the voice of the teacher, 
as he hurries along. And this must be kept up until he can denominate 
each lifeless and uninteresting object on the face of the desert. 

‘ After more or less months the weary novice ceases to be an Ab ite. 
He is next put into whole words of one syllable, arranged in columns. 
The first word we read in Perry that conveyed anything like an idea, was 
the first one in the first column. The word Ache — ay, we did not easily 
forget what this meant when once informed, the corresponding idea, or 
rather feeling, was so often in our consciousness. Ache —a very appro- 
priate term with which to begin a course of education so abounding in 
pains of body and of mind. 

‘ After five pages of this perpendicular reading, if I may so call it, we en- 
tered on the horizontal, that is, on words arranged in sentences and para- 
graphs. ‘This was reading in good earnest, as grown up folks did, and some- 
thing with which tiny childhood would be very naturally puffed up. “ Easy 
Lessons” was the title of about a dozen separate chapters scattered at inter- 
vals among the numerous spelling columns, like brambly openings here and 
there amid the tall forest. Easy lessons, because they consisted mostly of 
little monosyllabic words easy to be pronounced. But they were not 
easy asit regards being understood. They were made up of abstract 
moral sentences presenting but a very faint meaning to the child, if any 
atall. Their particular application to his own conduct he would not per- 
ceive of course without help, and this it scarcely ever entered the head or 
the heart of the teacher to afford. 

‘In the course of summers, how many I forget, we arrived at the most 
manly and dignified reading, the illustrious Perry had prepared for us. 
It was entitled Moral Tales and Fables. In these latter, beasts and birds 
talked like men; and strange sort of folks called Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Juno, were pictured as sitting up in the clouds and talking with men and 
animals on earth, or as down among them doing very unearthly things. 
To quote language in common use, we kind o’ believed it all to be true, and 
yet we kind o’ didn’t. As for the Moral at the end, teachers never dreamed 
of attracting our attention to it. Indeed we had no other idea of all these 
Easy Lessons, Tales and Fables, than that they were to be syllabled 
from the tongue in the task of reading. That they were to sink into the 
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heart and make us better in life, never occurred to our simple understand- 
ings. 

Fission all the rest were five pieces of poetry —charming stuff to read, 
the words would come along one after another so easily, and the lines 
would jingle so pleasantly together at the end, tickling the ear like two 
beads in a rattle. O give us poetry to read, of all things, we thought. 

‘We generally passed directly from the spelling-book to the reading- 
book of the first class, although we were ranked the second class still. 
Or perhaps we took a book which had been formerly used by the first class, 
for a new reading book was generally introduced once in a few years in 
compliance with the earnest recommendation of the temporary teacher. 
While the first class were in Scott’s Lessons, we of the second were pur- 
suing their tracks, not altogether understandingly, through Adams’s Un- 
derstanding Reader. When a new master persuaded them into Murray, 
then we were admitted into Scott. 

‘The principal requisites in reading in these days, were to read fast, 
mind the ‘stops and marks,’ and speak up loud. As for suiting the tone 
to the meaning, no such thing was dreamed of, in our school at least. As 
much emphasis was laid on an insignificant of, or, and, as on the most im- 
portant word in the piece. But no wonder we did not know how to vary 
our tones, for we did not always know the meaning of the words, or enter 
into the general spirit of the composition. This was very frequently, 
indeed almost always the case with the majority even of the first class. 
Parliamentary prose and Miltonic verse were just about as good as Greek 
for the purpose of modulating the voice according to meaning. It scarce- 
ly ever entered the heads of our teachers to question us about the ideas 
hidden in the great, long words and spacious sentences. It is possible 
that they did not always discover it themselves. ‘Speak up there, and 
not read like a mouse in a cheese, and mind your stops’, —— such were the 
principal directions respecting the important art of elocution. Important 
it was most certainly considered, for each class must read twice in the 
forenoon, and the same in the afternoon, from a quarter to a half an hour 
each time, according to the size of the class. Had they read but once 
or twice, and but little at a time, and this with nice and very profitable 
attention to tone and sense, parents would have thought the master most 
miserably deficient in duty, and their children cheated out of their rights, 
notwithstanding the time thus saved should be most assiduously devoted 
to other all-important branches of education.’ 


We should rejoice if no more serious accusation were brought 
against ‘the district school as it ts’; of which we earnestly wish 
the same author would furnish us a picture. But we hear it re- 
iterated by almost every parent and friend of education, who is 
familiar with our district schools generally, that they are becoming, 
to a sad extent, useless or worse than useless. We see one editor in 
New England denounce those of his state as nurseries of corruption ; 
and the correspondent of another print of high respectability, speaks 
of those around him as productive of immense moral evil, and little 
intellectual good. We know a county association of ardent friends 
of education, who consider them so corrupting, that they have re- 
solved to establish a new system of schools, entirely removed from 
political control. We should be much gratified if our correspond- 
ents would favor us with details as well as opinions on the subject, 
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and point out the causes of the evil. We believe that one of the 
most prominent, is the almost insuperable difficulty of obtaining 
a supply of good instruction. But we have long feared that the 
union of School and State, would prove to be as hazardous to its 
purity, and unhappy in its influence, as the connection of Church 
and State, which is so justly dreaded, and so loudly denounced. 





Art IV.— Maxims ror Reproor. 


[We have been allowed to copy for publication the following Maxims for Re- 
proof, from a letter addressed toa friend, which we think would be useful in 
common life as well as in the school. Since they were copied, the work of 
Caroline Fry has been published; and we have been struck with observing 
the coincidence of her remarks, with these maxims.] 

A rew brief remarks will comprise my views in regard to re- 
proof. 

1. Next to the government of ourselves, without which no one 
can hope to govern others, the most important preliminary step is to 
secure the confidence and affection of your pupils. Let your 
whole conduct show that you wish to act as a friend, not as a des- 
pot — for their good, and not for your own pleasure. 

2. Accustom yourself to confess your own errors frankly. Your 
pupils will not fail to discover these, and your acknowledgment will 
increase their confidence in your sincerity. 

3. Recollect these errors; and remember the difficulties you 
find in overcoming them, when you reprove your pupils. Re- 
member also their ignorance, and inexperience, and the far greater 
difficulties which they must meet in governing themselves. 

4. Reprove as seldom as possible. First, try the effect of rea- 
soning, and persuasion, and example faithfully. 

5. Reprove with lenity, faults which belong to childhood, — 
such as those of mere manner, or of ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
and restlessness. 

6. Reserve the severity of reproof for conduct in itself immoral, 
or which is the result of improper feelings, or wrong principles. 

7. Never give reproof, if it can be avoided, while the feelings 
of either party are excited. If the teacher is not calm, his in- 
fluence is greatly diminished, and a bad example is set. If the pupil 
is agitated, he cannot feel the force of argument or rebuke. 

8. On the other hand, do not defer too long. Seize the first fa- 
vorable opportunity, while the circumstances are fresh in his mem- 
ory. 
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9. Reprove each fault as it occurs. Do not suffer offences to 
accumulate, lest he be discouraged by the amount. 

10. Let your reproof of a single fault be so frequent as to let 
the pupil see that he is observed ; but not so common as to tire, or 
irritate, or to lose its effect by repetition, like the hourly striking of 
a clock. 

11. In correcting a bad habit, do not notice every failure ; es- 
pecially, when there is an honest endeavor to reform. 

12. Never expose the fault to others, unless as the last resort. 
It blunts a child’s sensibility ; it discourages effort ; it diminishes 
his confidence in his reprover; and too often excites a feeling of 
triumph in his associates, and of envy in the offender, rather than 
a proper sense of the fault. 

But it is of the highest importance that reproof be given in a 
proper manner. Without this, all other precautions will be useless. 

1. Reprove with affection and sympathy. Show that it gives 
you pain, and that you perform it only as a duty. 

2. Avoid every appearance of irritation in your manner, or tone. 

3. Be always decided, and be more serious in proportion to the 
magnitude of the fault ; but never be despotic on the one hand, or 
trifling on the other. Never smile, at one time, at a fault which 
you have reproved at another. 

4. The most effectual reproof is often given by praising the pu- 
pils for instances of the opposite virtue. Avoid as much as possi- 
ble, however, referring to the example of others. 

5. Lead your pupils as often as possible to detect and reprove 
their own faults by a course of questions. When this can be ac- 
complished, it is the most effectual mode of reproof. 

6. Follow the divine example in the Scriptures, and mingle 
encouragement and praise with blame. Notice, especially, in- 
stances of success in resisting the temptations to similar faults. 

7. Seek, above all things, for Divine aid in giving reproof, and 
for the Divine blessing upon your efforts. 





Art. V.—Swimine, as a Brancu or Puysicat Epvucarion. 


Mr Eprtor.— The importance of physical education is now 
universally conceded ; I mean in theory. In practice it is still 
greatly neglected, though some of its branches are beginning to 
receive attention ; and we hail with peculiar pleasure the introduc- 
tion of labor of various kinds, as well as of calisthenic and other gym- 
nastic exercises, into a few of our schools. Along with ezercise, 
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these of course involve more attention to air than formerly. But 
there is one branch of physical education, to which the public at- 
tention has as yet been but little directed —I mean bathing and 
swimming. ‘The season, the importance of the subject, and the 
wants of parents and teachers, as well as the solicitations of some, 
have led to the following remarks. 

A Puysician. 


It was once customary among the Romans, when they wished 
to speak of an individual as a useless member of society, to say, 
he could neither read nor swim. ‘This clearly shows what value 
they attached to the latter art, as a branch of instruction. Nor do 
the Romans stand entirely alone in this respect. Individuals, at 
least, of every age and nation, have viewed its importance in the 
same light. ‘The governor of the province of Bogota, in a decree 
that reflects great honor upon his wisdom and ability to sustain the 
responsible duties of his station, has directed that the children in 
all the primary schools in the province shall be exercised once a 
week in swimming. 

Mr Locke in his ‘ Thoughts concerning Education’, seems to 
take it for granted that no young man will consider his education 
complete, untill he has learned to swim. ‘”Tis that,’ says he, 
‘saves many a man’s life.’ 

Swimming schools are very common in Europe. Some of the 
most respectable are found at Paris, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, and 
Breslau. I know of none in the United States except in Boston. 
Here is one, which has been in operation several seasons, and is, | 
believe, a place of considerable resort. I have visited, and ob- 
served the method of conducting it, and can only say that I hope 
the time is not far distant when swimming schools on this or a sim- 
ilar plan will be as common as those for writing or mathematics. 
Whether we consider it in a physical, or a moral point of view, it 
is obviously one of the most important branches of gymnastics. 

Besides securing all the advantages of mere cold bathing, in 
developing, invigorating, and giving health to the body, it has the 
following additional recommendations. 

I. It puts in our power the means of preserving our lives, and 
perhaps those of others, in those situations of peculiar peril, from 
which none of us can claim an exemption. It has been objected, 
I know, that the swimmer will be likely to expose himself, in some 
instances, unnecessarily ; but this is an objection to which every- 
thing truly valuable is open. The gifts of Providence are always 
liable to misapplication, perversion and abuse. But how many 
valuable lives have been saved by a knowledge of this art, for one 
which has been lost by improper and unnecessary exposure, or 
fool-hardy adventure ! 
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Il. It counteracts the ill effects which might otherwise arise from 
cold bathing. There are few who bathe who will be contented 
with a single plunge into the water, or with a few repetitions of 
this plunge. And it may be easily shown, that the debilitating 
effects which we sometimes feel from cold bathing, are less likely 
to follow from remaining a short time under the water, than from 
spending an equal amount of time in repeated plunging. But what 
shall we do in the water? Shall we stand still, or shall we use 
exercise? And if the latter, what better exercise in the water 
than swimming ? 

Ill. Swimming is a much better exercise than simple bathing. 
It strengthens the lower extremities, the muscles of the chest, and 
the abdomen, the lungs, the spine, the neck, and the arms, and 
indeed the whole system. It also increases our courage, and fur- 
nishes us with an agreeable excitement. 

IV. The pleasure which every one feels in being able to mas- 
ter a new element, as well as the delight which is felt in the exer- 
cise itself, is an argument in its favor. If art never can give us 
wings to mount the atmosphere, the combination of nature and art 
certainly has given, or may give, to every individual, the power to 
sustain himself on the watery element, for a period of time which 
would surprise those who are not familiar with the subject. 

It may be said that if the Creator had intended man for swim- 
ming, he would probably be able to do so without the assistance of 
art; whereas, it is well known that few infants can swim when first 
placed i in the water. But if this objection proves anything, it proves 
too much. Mankind, in the earliest period of infancy, are helpless in 
every respect. We can no more procure our necessary food without 
aid, than we can swim. ‘There are also many of the arts of life to 
which we could never attain, if life were extended to a thousand 
years, without friendly assistance. The mere fact that we cannot 
swim as soon as we are born, Jike animals in whom instinct is sub- 
stituted for reason, no more proves that we ougbt not to be taught to 
swim, than the fact that we cannot procure our food or practice the 
mechanic arts, proves that we ought to starve, or spend our lives in 
idleness. 

V. The facility with which this art is acquired, is another ar- 
gument in favor of making it a part of education. If it were to 
cost us a seven years’ apprenticeship, the case would be altered. 
But in the Boston swimming school | cannot learn that any one 
who has made a fair experiment, has ever failed of becoming an 
expert swimmer in one term, or about four months; that is, by 
spending from ten to fifteen minutes a day during this period. Out 
of more than 200, the number that attended last summer, there 
was not one who failed to acquire the art of maintaining himself 
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above the water, with the utmost ease, for half an hour at a time. 
And a very large proportion of this number acquired this degree 
of skill in from eight to twelve lessons. It should also be observed, 
that those who are taught swimming according to the most approved 
rules of the art, ever after swim with more ease, as well as dex- 
terity, than those who are not. 

We see that the whole amount of time spent in teaching the 
most unapt scholars, does not exceed twentyfour hours ; while with 


a large proportion it does not exceed three. I speak of course of 


the time actually consumed in receiving the lessons. And it should 
also be understood that this capacity is not confined to any age. 
It may be commenced as early as five or six ; and there are many 
instances of persons learning to swim well after forty. An emi- 
nent judge in the courts of Massachusetts, last summer, acquired 
the power of swimming half an hour with ease, in a very few lessons. 
Indeed I cannot learn that any individual, at any age whatever, 
has gone through a regular course of instruction without success. 

-It would be out of place, 1 think, to attempt here a description 
of the most approved method of teaching this art, as now taught 
both here and in Europe. The plan is, however, at once simple, 
natural and efficient. The Encyclopedia Americana contains an 
excellent article on this subject, which I earnestly recommend to 
the attention of the reader. One of the editors of that valuable 
work was the person who first directed the attention of the people 
of Boston to this subject, by originating the very institution of which 
I have just spoken. He ‘regrets (in the Encyclopedia) that pre- 
judice has excluded females from an exercise so healthful to body 
and mind, so useful in times of danger, and so easily acquired ;’ 
particularly as they would learn it more easily than males, and as 
the exercise is peculiarly adapted to the female constitution. He 
describes an appropriate mode and dress, involving, of course, the 
employment of female teachers, in a place wholly retired. It 
should be observed that at the school in Boston, every pupil has his 
own dress, and an opportunity to select his room and society. 

I am fully aware that this subject, like every other, has its diffi- 


culties. Salt water, for the purpose of swimming, which is rather 


the best, cannot of course be everywhere obtained; and in few 
places with so much facility as in Boston. And there are places in 
the country, at least there may be a few school districts, where it 
would be rather difficult to procure even fresh water for the purpose. 
But they are rare. If the importance of physical education, the 
value of health, and the utter worthlessness of money, except so 
far as it contributes to human happiness, should ever be properly 
understood and appreciated, we shall hear very little complaint 
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about the difficulty of procuring water, furnishing the necessary ac- 
commodations, or sparing the time which would be required. The 
expense in time and money, of furnishing a swimming establishment 
for every school, (except, perhaps, infant schools,) besides one for 
the village, will be found a tax far less burdensome than we now 
pay, for our neglect. Think of the multitude of lives lost every 
year in a single country, for want of knowing how to swim! He 
who is familiar with the public papers of the United States, and 
has paid any attention to this subject, cannot fail to have observed 
that not a week passes without bringing instances of this kind be- 
fore him; sometimes in great numbers. Think, too, of the dis- 
eases, which are either generated or aggravated by a neglect of 
cleanliness ; and the immense sums of money paid to the physician, 
the nurses and attendants, and the sexton ! 

Mankind generally act from motives. Now almost all persons 
who learn to switn derive very great pleasure, as has been observed 
before, from this mode of exercise. It is very difficult to induce . 
people to use the cold bath, merely from a sense of its importance aa 
to health. But only establish in them the habit and love of swim- . 
ming, and you secure to them, generally, the cold bath, for at least 



















ming will be sure to find their way into the water. 

I cannot but hope that this subject will find a place among the 
subjects which attract the notice of the friends of education, and 
of humanity; whether they are parents or teachers. I hope they 
will, at least, be led to the inquiry, whether swimming is, or is not 
a means of promoting health and happiness; and whether or not 
the time has come to introduce swimming schools, extensively, 
into this country. If they are obviously needed, and yet the time 
has not come to introduce them, then we are compelled to do with- 
out a necessary in life. But is it true, that in this land of abundance, 
we are all so poor as not to have it in our power to procure the 
necessaries of life ? 

In order to combine the advantages to be derived from cold 
bathing with the exercise of swimming, and invigorate the system 
in the greatest possible degree ;— nay, even in order to secure 
ourselves from positive danger to health and life, the following ge- 
neral rules should be observed : — 

I. The proper hour for swimming or cold bathing, is between 
nine and eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; that is, if we rise with the 
sun, as nature intended. 

Il. We ought always to go into cold water, when the stomach is 
nearly or quite empty. If we breakfast early, however, this rule 
will necessarily follow the observance of the former: 

III. We should enter while the temperature and vigor of our ta 
bodies is evidently increasing ; but never when either is declining. 
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IV. We should go in naturally, — not by plunging in head fore- 
most; although there is a very common prejudice in favor of the 
latter method. 

V. As regards the frequency and duration of bathing and swim- 
ming, three times a week is generally sufficient ;— more than 
once each day would be positively injurious ; and the time spent 
in the water should never ex¢eed thirty minutes ; generally ten 
to fifteen is quite long enough. In any case, however, should fa- 
tigue or chills come on, we must leave the water immediately ; 
whether we have been in one minute or thirty. 

The following anecdote illustrates in a clear but striking manner, 
the importance of the foregoing rules. It may be relied on as au- 
thentic, for it is from the pen of Dr Currie. 


‘On the first of September, 1778, two students of medicine, at Edin- 
burgh, set out on foot on a journey —a considerable part of which lay 
along the Tweed. They started by sunrise, and proceeded with alacrity, 
inthe cool of the morning. At the end of eight miles they breakfasted, 
rested for an hour, and then resumed their journey. 

‘The day grew warm as it advanced, and after a march of eight miles more, 
they arrived heated, but not fatigued, on the banks of the river, about eleven 
in the forenoon. Urged by the fervor of the day, and tempted by the 
beauty of the stream, they stripped instantly, and threw themselves into 
the river. The utmost refreshment followed, and when they came to the 
neighboring inn, this was succeeded by a disposition to sleep, which they 
indulged. 

‘In the afternoon they proceeded, and travelling sixteen miles further, 
at a single stretch, came to the inn where they were to sleep, a little after 
sunset. The afternoon had been warm, and they sweated profusely ; but 
the evening was temperate, and rather cool. They had travelled for some 
miles slowly, and arrived at the end of their journey, stiffened and wearied 
with their exercise. 

‘The refreshment they had experienced in the morning from bathing, 
induced one of them to repeat the experiment, and he went perfectly cool 
into the same river, expecting to relax his limbs in the water, and after- 
wards to enjoy profound sleep. The consequences were, however, very 
different. The Tweed, which was so refreshing in the morning, now felt 
extremely cold; and he left the water hastily. No genial glow succeed- 
ed; but a feverish chill remained for some time, with a small, frequent 
pulse, and flying pains over the body. Warm liquids and friction brought 
on at length considerable heat, and towards morning perspiration and sleep 
followed. 

‘The next day about noon they proceeded on foot, but the traveller who 
had bathed was extremely feeble; and though they had to perform a 
journey of a single stage only, as some part of it was difficult and moun- 
tainous, he was ‘obliged to take the assistance of a passing carriage. It 
was several days before he recovered his usual vigor.’ 


This anecdote sufficiently illustrates several of the rules I have 
laid down, and shows that the power of bearing the cold water 
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without injury, is in exact proportion to the ratio of increase of 
animal heat and vigor previous to and at the time of using it. 
The subject is an important one. It deserves the attention of pa- 
rents and teachers, and a more extended explanation than my 
present limits will permit. 





Arr. VJ.—Tuoveuts on Teacuinc PENMANSHIP. 


Mr Eprror, —I was much gratified, in general, with the views 
of Mr Foster in his Essay on Teaching Penmanship, which ap- 
peared in your Journal for April last, and to which was awarded 
the Premium of the American Institute of Instruction. Mr F. has 
certainly rendered the community an essential service in his en- 
deavors to introduce the improvements of Mr Carstairs, of London, 
in the method of teaching this useful branch. His ‘ Development 
of the Carstairian System,’ which was published sometime since, is 
in the hands of many teachers ; and is destined, I trust, to a wider 
circulation still. 

The doctrines of the Prize Essay, receive no small confirmation, 
as it appears to me, from the fact that another instructor, of consid- 
erable experience, advanced views at about the same time, coincid- 
ing in a remarkable degree with those of Mr Foster ; and this, too, 
as I am warranted in affirming, without knowing Mr Foster’s sen- 
timents, or having examined the works of Mr Carstairs. [I allude 
to a pamphlet ‘On Teaching Penmanship,’ addressed to Parents, 
School Committees, and Teachers, by Mr William A. Alcott, 
That two individuals, wholly unacquainted with each other and with 
each other’s opinions, should come to similar conclusions on a sub- 
ject, after much experience and observation, is always regarded as 
strong presumptive evidence, to say the least, in their favor. 

I am disposed to advert to one point, in particular, in which they 
agree, for | deem it an important one, though hitherto much neg- 
lected. Every pupil, they think, ought to learn the forms of all 
the letters, long before he is permitted to use a pen. ‘The reason 
assigned by both, is the same. They say that ‘if we give a pen 
to the young pupil at his first lesson, his attention is alternately 
occupied by two objects, each of which is new, and consequently 
difficult to him, — the manner of holding his pen, and the form of 
the letters.’ Mr Alcott even endeavors to show that he is required 
to attend to half a dozen or a dozen objects at once. They in- 
sist, therefore, that as soon as little children, —no matter how 
young they are, — manifest a disposition to make pictures, figures, 
or letters, they should be allowed to do so, and should be aided 
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in their efforts; and for this purpose, they should be furnished 
with a black board and chalk, a slate and pencil, or paper and 
a lead pencil: perhaps with all of them in succession. This 
opinion, Mr Editor, is certainly well founded ; and deserves more 
attention — I mean in practice — than it has hitherto received. 

But there is one point of great practical importance, —— and I 
believe this is almost the only one — in which these writers differ. 

Mr Foster maintains that ‘whenever a child commences forming 
the elementary characters, with a pen, they should be made very 
large ; ‘ frequently from one to two inches in height.’ In confirma- 
tion of this opinion he gives those reasons which are usually as- 
signed, viz. ; that it ‘strengthens the muscles of the fingers and hand, 
prevents all cramped and effeminate habits, gives great facility in 
executing all sizes of writing, prepares the pupil to write a current 
hand with freedom and ease, and serves also to fix in his mind 
a just idea of the exact proportion of the several parts of the 
letters.’ He afterwards gives this additional reason. ‘ Master and 
pupil will do well to recollect that he who aims at writing small 
hand well, must perfect himself in large hand ; for every man_ will 
be found to write small hand exactly as well as he can write large 
hand, and no better.’ 

But Mr Alcott entertains a contrary opinion. He says ; * Much 
time is spent in our schools in writing large text or copy hand, with 
the letters, in some instances, nearly half an inch long. More than 
half the whole time devoted by many to writing, is spent in this man- 


ner. Now in full view of all the reasons which are urged in favor of 


this practice, I cannot help regarding it as grossly erroneous. Af- 
ter a few copies of straight marks and elements have been given 
out, it appears to me that a plain, coarse running hand, is sufficiently 
large to answer every important purpose. If a pupil can write a 


good business hand with rapidity, and with a moderate share of 


elegance, he will find no difficulty in forming a few letters or words 
on a larger scale, should occasion require it.’ 

It is to be regretted that Mr A. did not give his reasons for his 
belief as fully as Mr F. bas done; and I know not what could 
have led to this omission, but the restricted limits of a small 
pamphlet. 

For my own part, I feel a good degree of confidence that the 
reasons urged by Mr Foster in favor of very coarse writing, have 
little weight, if we except one. It may be true that the pupil 
thus fixes in his mind a ‘just idea of the exact proportion of the 
several parts of the letters; yet even this would be better acquired, 
I think, by models.’ But it is not true, that it strengthens the 
muscles of the fingers and hand. It can never strengthen a part, 
organ, or function of the physical frame, to overtask it. Even the 
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old idea of strengthening the memory by loading it with useless and 
—to the individual —unmeaning words, phrases, pages, and vol- 
umes, is now nearly exploded. Who does not recollect the fatigue 
to his muscles, which his early efforts with the pen produced? It 
is true, he endured them ; for the pleasure which pupils anticipate 
in knowing how to write, usually makes them almost forget, or at 
least disregard, the painful feelings. Again; who does not know 
how fatiguing it is to the muscles of the lower limbs, at any age, 
but above all in childhood, to stand long on tiptoe; and how soon 
the limbs begin to tremble ? Now whether we perceive it or not, 
the muscles that move the fingers,—let us hold a pen as lightly 
as we may, — are, in our first efforts to write, placed in a similar 
condition to the muscles of the toes, in the case to which [ have 
adverted ; requiring a very great and rapid expenditure of nervous, 
and perhaps I might say muscular, energy. If we give the pupil 
pen and paper, very young, and teach him to w rite little else but 
large copy hand, and to do the work whally with his fingers, 
according to the old system, the road to excellence, at least to 
elegance, will usually be long and rough. But if the use of the 
pen be deferred for a few years, and if when writing 7s commenced, 
we adopt the Carstairian improvements, the pupil’s condition is 
materially improved. But that the writing of very coarse hand 
will ever, under any circumstances, streng ethen the muscles, seems 
to me impossible. As to preventing “cramped and effeminate 
habits,’ or ‘ giving facility, ease and freedom’ in execution, why, 
the Carstairian system will accomplish this ; but the mere writing 
of coarse copies, never. Nor is it true that ‘every man will be 
found to write small hand exactly as well as he can write large 
hand, and no better.’ 

On this last point, I speak confidently, because facts which |] 
have observed justify me in so doing. Some of the most elegant 
writers | have ever known, could se carcely write large hand at “all, 
until after they learned to write a beautiful small hand. They ac- 
quired elegance in this art by persevering endeavors to imitate 
good specimens of hand-writing which happened to come under 
their observation ; as a fine superscription to a letter, or caption 
to a written notice or advertisement. {n my own experience, the 
best writers of copy hand, have been far from becoming uniformly 
the most complete penmen. I have known many — very many 
— who, contrary to the views of Mr F., wrote a beautiful copy 
hand, but a miserable small hand, through life. On these grounds 
I have long been persuaded that it is a very great waste of time and 
patience, to say the least, to spend much effort in writing very large 
coarse hand; and I think a radical reformation in this respect, in 
our schools — common schools especially — is indispensable. 

A TEACHER. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


EpucaTion 1n THE West INpIEs. 


Tue last number of the British Quarterly Journal of Education, con- 
tains a very interesting account of the state of education and instruction 
in the British West Indies. Nothing but its very great length prevents 
us from transfering it entire to our own pages ; but we shall be compelled 
to limit ourselves to an abstract. 

Education in the West Indies may be considered in its infancy, and 
little effort has hitherto been made in its behalf. Comparatively only a 
very small proportion of the colored population have the means of educa- 
tion afforded to them; while the instruction actually bestowed on them, is 
at best but very imperfect. The deficiency in the means of instruction 
provided for the whites is also very great throughout the whole of the 
West Indies, if we except those few families who are able to send their 
children to the institutions of England, or the United States, for their 
education. In a few of the islands, the Wesleyan Methodists have re- 
cently taken great interest in this subject; and the general interest ap- 
pears to be increasing. 

In Jamaica, embracing a population of 354,421, eight ninths of whom 
are slaves, only 3,054 or 1 in 112 persons receive instruction. Of these 
more than 2000 are only taught reading and-the scriptures, and only about 
1000 are taught writing and arithmetic. 

We have formerly given an account of the interesting schools at Span- 
ish Town, on this island, under the care of Mr Phillippo. The other 
schools which are worthy of notice are principally the following. 1. A 
school at Pedro Plains for the gratuitous instruction of free children of 
color, in reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar; but in which oral 
teaching is forbidden! 2. Another of similar character at Black river. 
3. Three schools for children of color at St Elizabeth, in which the pupils 
(only 12 in all), are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 4. Three in 
St George for free children of color, for reading and writing. 5. A Free 
Grammar school for 30 or 40 white boys, at St Anne’s. 6. A school at 
Veré, where 12 pupils receive a tolerable English education; for which 
the master receives an annual salary of $3,378. 7. Five schools at West- 
moreland, in which 350 children mostly free colored, receive a ‘ commercial 
and religious education ;’ and a Wesleyan Methodist school for 48 pupils. 
8. Eight schools at Trelawney, in which reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography are taught. 9. Three schools at Port Royal, for reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 10. Eight schools under the patronage of the Ladies’ 
Branch Association, in which 306 pupils, 137 of whom are free and the 
rest slaves, are instructed in reading and religion. 11. Church Missionary 
schools, chiefly for the religious instruction of slaves, eighteen or 
twenty in number ; in which are about 600 pupils. 

The books principally used in these schools are, in Spelling, Mrs Trim- 
mer’s and Mavor’s spelling books ; in Reading, Mr Murtay’s books, and the 
Bible ; in Grammar, Murray ; in Geography, Goldsmith; in Arithmetic, 
Walkinghame. Johnson’s and Murray’s Dictionary are also used to some 
extent, and Duncan’s Expositor. 

Barbadoes is the next most populous island. The inhabitants amount 
to 102,007, about 82,000 of whom are slaves. Of the whole population, 
1802 receive religious instruction only ; and in addition to these, 1480 are 
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taught writing and arithmetic. There is little that is peculiar in these 
schools ; the course of instruction is about as limited as in Jamaica, and 
the character of the books nearly the same. In one of these schools, how- 
ever, 12 girls are taught needle-work ; and in two schools, embracing 67 
girls, in another part of the island, needle-work is also taught. Here, as 
well as in Jamaica, there are occasionally to be found Sunday schools for 
the slaves. 

Antigua, with a population of 35,714, has 5,784 children, or 1 in 6 of 
the whole under some form or other of instruction; but most of them are 
free children of color, except those which are connected with the 
Methodist Sunday Schools, the greater part of whom are slaves. The 
course of instruction, books used, &c, are much the same as in the other 
islands. The Methodists have under their care, however, 8 infant schools, 
and 28 ‘ Noon and Night Schools.’ Inthe Noon Schools the pupils attend 
in an interval of labor from 12 to 2 o’clock P. M. The Night Schools 
are open from 7 to 9 inthe evening. These two last sorts of schools em- 
brace 1078 pupils, all of whom but two are slaves. 

Grenada, with a population of 28,732, has only 1,156 children under 
instruction. St Vincent is in a worse condition still, for in a population of 
27,714, only 666 children receive any instruction ; and of these nearly one 
half are instructed by the Methodists. St Christophers has a larger pro- 
portion of children under instruction, viz ; 3,055 in a population of 23,922. 
Here is one school where 74 white children are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. This is probably one of the most considerable elementary 
schools for whites in the West Indies. In this island too the Wesleyan 
Methodist missionaries have been indefatigable in their labors to teach 
reading and religious principles. Their schools embrace 1289 children ; 
most of whom are slaves. In this work of religious charity are employed 
more than 100 teachers. 

In Dominica, population 19,838, only 574 children receive instruction ; 
and this is chiefly from the Methodists, in Sunday Schools. In the Ba- 
hamas the population is 16,499; the number instructed, 1,320. Tobago, 
14,042 — 220. Nevis, 11,959— 1,024. Bermudas, 9,251 —1,031. Tor- 
tola, 7,172— 164. Anguilla, has 3,080 inhabitants — 810 of whom are un- 
der instruction. This is more than one in four of the population. Mont- 
serrat, 7,406 — 1,547. In these two last, the proportion instructed is 
larger than in any other of the British West India Islands, being one to 
four or five of the whole population ; or almost equal to that of New Eng- 
land. Nearly two thirds, however, are instructed by Methodist mission- 
aries. Barbuda, however, has nearly the same; 102 out of 505 are in- 
structed. On the island of St Lucia, containing 18,351 inhabitants, there 
are no schools. In Trinidad, containing 44,163 inhabitants, we cannot 
learn that there are more than eleven schools, embracing 400 male and 
269 female children. 

In the day schools throughout these islands, the sytem of instruction 
pursued is generally that of the British National Schools, or that of Bell 
and Lancaster. Oral instruction, with some strange exceptions, is how- 
ever, permitted. It should be remembered that a considerable proportion 
of those already mentioned as being instructed, receive no aid but from 
Sunday Schools ; which is, of course, confined to reading and religious 
instruction, principally by the Methodist or the National Church. The 
number of the latter is 18,023; of those who are taught writing and arith- 
metic also, 5,765. 

It is obvious, that in a population embracing 662,162 souls, exclusive of 
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St Lucia and Trinidad, of whom only 23,798, or one in twentyeight, re- 
ceive any instruction, and only 5,765, or one in one hundred and twelve, any- 
thing like what in New England is called a common education, the state 
of things is truly deplorable. We are sorry to say, however, that we fear 
there are a few portions of the United States ina condition not much 
more favorable to forming and developing national or moral character, 
than the West Indies. It is gratifying, however, to see in some of these 
islands, while the slaves far outnumber the whites, they are provided with 
so ample means of instruction, without any evidence of that danger which 
has sometimes been apprehended. 


Srate or Instruction at Guiana aNnD Honpuras. 


From the same interesting source from which we derived the foregoing 
facts in regard to the West Indies, we also learn that in Demarara and 
Essequebo, which are colonies of Great Britain, only two schools have 
been reported to the government, embracing 94 boys and 57 girls; and 
yet the population amounts to 78,833 ; of whom about 70,000 are slaves. 
Only one school is mentioned at the settlement of Honduras, embracing 
132 male and 132 female children. The population is 4,643. 


InsTRUCTION aT THE Care or Goop Hope. 


Among the English and Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope a 
greater interest is taken in education. Their school books are of a char- 
acter quite as inferior as those of the West Indies. Ina population of 
129,036, however, not more than 3,131 children receive instruction even 
here ; and much of this almost wholly and exclusively religious. The 
systems of instruction are those of Bell and Lancaster. Measures are in 
train here, for making considerable improvement. 


Epvucation 1n Mexico anp New Grenapa. 


The distinguished Mexican general, Santa Anna, has not only resigned 
the presidency of that new republic for the tranquillity of a retired life, 
but has signalized himself by another act still more praiseworthy. The 
state of Yucatan, in consequence of his services to his country, having 
decreed in his behalf an annual pension of $2,000, he has received only to 
appropriate it to the funds destined to public education. A disposition 
to extend to the mass of the people the means of instruction, is in many 
places greatly increasing. A primary school has recently been opened in 
Tampico. A college in the same city is also contemplated. 

A circumstance no less encouraging to the friends of improvement has 
taken place in New Grenada, Mr Joaquin Mosquera has been elected to 
the Vice Presidency, but has declined accepting the office, on the ground 
that he considers himself better fitted to discharge the duties of a more 
retired station. He states that he has dedicated the remainder of his 
life ‘to the education and instruction of the young and the common peo- 
ple: the only secure basis of our political principles and national prosper- 
ity.’ — NV. Y. Daily Adver. 


Nationat Acapemy or New GrenapDa. 


The object of this institution is ‘to establish, promote and propagate 
throughout New Grenada the knowledge and improvement of the arts, 
letters, the natural and exact sciences, morals and politics.’ Its regula- 
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tions are as follows. It has a director, two vice-presidents and two secre- 
taries. The annual meeting is to be held in January, to hear the an- 
nual report; and there are also to be monthly meetings. It is at present 
divided into four sections: Ist, Morals and Politics; 2d, Public Instruction 
and Education; 3d, Sciences ; 4th, Literature and Belles-lettres. The 
sections are to meet weekly, and report to the monthly meetings of the 
Academy. Corresponding members may be elected, who reside at a dis- 
tance. The Academy may publish when and what they please. 


Domestic Epucation 1n IcELAND. 


Dr Henderson, in his work on Iceland, states, that though there is but 
one school in the island, he scarcely ever entered a hut where he did not 
find individuals capable of talking on topics altogether above the under- 
standings of people of the same cast in other countries of Europe. So 
much, he adds, for domestic Education. 


Common Epucation 1n Norway. 


Schools for the Lower Orders. Every parish in Norway, where the lo- 
cality permits, must have, near the principal church, a regular, or as it is 
called, fired school, where the children of the lower orders of the people 
are instructed in reading, combined with intellectual exercises, religion 
and the history of the Bible, singing from the psalm book, writing and arith- 
metic. The parish clerk is the only teacher, and is paid by the revenue 
of a small farm allowed for his use, by some other income which he re- 
ceives from his parishioners, and by a small salary from the school fund of 
the parish, amounting to from $20 to $40. These teachers are appointed by 
the bishop of the diocese. 

The children in the district are all compelled to attend the school from 
seven to sixteen or seventeen years of age, if the curate thinks it neces- 
sary for them to remain so long: and parents who, without sufficient 
reasons, prevent their children from attending the school, are liable to 
a fine of from 50 cents to $5. 

Every year there is a public examination held in the presence of the 
commissioners of the school, consisting of the clergy, the Lensman, a 
sort of constable, and a certain number of the parishioners. Every parish 
has its own school fund, formed by the interest of certain sums allowed for 
these purposes, and vested in landed property, by certain taxes paid by 
the inhabitants, voluntary contributions, fines, and other accidental rev- 
enues. 

The proprietor of a mine, iron work, or other manufactory, by which 30 
workmen, at least, are regularly employed, is bound to maintain a fixed 
school on his premises, and pay the teacher. 

Besides the fixed school, every parish is divided into a certain number 
of ambulatory school districts, which have each a schoolmaster, who goes 
from one district to another, remaining a certain time in each place, in 
order to instruct the children of that neighborhood in the abovementioned 
branches. As long as such a teacher instructs in a place, the inhabitants 
are compelled to give him free lodging, board, and attendance of servants. 
Besides, he enjoys a salary of $20 to $40 a year, paid out of the parish 
school fund. ‘They are principally appointed by the clergy of the district. 
This ambulatory method of instruction is rendered necessary by circum- 
stances; the population in most districts of Norway being spread over a 
very large surface, so that there cannot be collected, in one place, a suf- 
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ficient number of children for the establishment of a stationary or fixed 
school. * 

There are in several parts of the country, seminaries for the Education 
of these teachers, in order to render them capable of their task; and it is 
the intention of the government to form more seminaries of this descrip- 
tion as soon as the funds allowed for public instruction permit. 

At present, there are in Norway, in the country districts, 183 fired 
schools, in which 13,693 children of both sexes are instructed, and 1,610 
ambulatory schools, with 132,632 childrent Besides these there are, in the 
vicinity of towns, 55 regular schools, supported by the citizens, in which 
about 600 or 700 children are instructed in the branches before mentioned. 


— Lon. Journ. of Education. 


Scnoots oF ARTs. 


In Christiania, there is a School of Arts,supported at the public expense, 
where 200 pupils, principally the children of artizans, are gratuitously in- 
structed in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and the German lan- 
guage. There isa private school, of the same character at Drontheim. — Jb. 


Semmary For Teacuers at Horwyt. 


While this sheet was preparing for the press, we received a seri¢s of 
pamphlets and papers from the founder of Hofwyl, which give a very in- 
teresting account of the measures taken there for the instruction of 
teachers. We have only time to state a few facts. 

Our readers may remember what we have before stated, that Fellen- 
berg formerly established a course of lectures for teachers; but that 
the aristocratical government of Berne forbade them to resort to Hof- 
wy! for instruction, on pain of losing their places. Since the overthrow 
of the aristocracy, the Board of Education, under the new constitution, 
have established a Teachers’ Seminary, to be located near Hofwy], in order 
to enjoy some of its privileges. As the buildings were not ready the last 
summer, some of the buildings of Hofwyl were offered and accepted for 
their use; and one hundred teachers were received there for three 
months, to be instructed by the officers chosen by government, with the 
gratuitous aid of Fellenberg and his teachers. 

The director of the new institution was unfortunately chosen in haste, 
and in the absence of most of the Board of Education. He told his pu- 
pils that he was entirely unacquainted with children, and as is stated by 
many of them, gave ample evidence of it, by teaching much that was 
useless for common schools, and omitting or curtailing those portions of 
the course which were most important. We regret such a result at the 


* The circuit or circulating schools, which have so long been known in some 
parts of Great Britain, especially in Wales and the Scotch Highlands, had their 
origin in similar circumstances. Something similar has recently been proposed 
for the Western and Southern portions of the United States. There can be no 
doubt of their immense importance, when rightly managed, not only to thickly 
settled countries and states, but even in a dense population like New England. 

Ep. 

t Including a few thousand children of the same ages in higher schools, this is 
not far from one child at school for every seven of the whole population. The 
proportion is equal to that of any European country with which we are acquainted ; 
and as it does not include those under seven years of age, is nearly as great as 
that of the same ages in New England and New York. Ep 
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outset of an undertaking so important; but we rejoice that the means 
and the disposition exist to furnish a better course of instruction, as we 
learn from the following paragraph of Mr Fellenberg’s letter. 

‘I have wished very much that you could be present at the normal 
course of instruction which I am about to open, for one hundred teachers, 
from all parts of Switzerland. They will be instructed and provided for 
gratuitously, and entirely at my own expense. I have not asked for aid, 
that we might not be embarrassed, as we were during the last year. If 
you know any American, interested in education, who can pass some time 
with us to witness this course, in his tour through Europe, it would grat- 
ify us, and might be useful to your own country.’ 


Berne AssociaTIon oF T'EACHERS. 


The same documents from Hofwy] also contain an account of an Asso- 
ciation of Teachers at Berne, which promises great usefulness, but of 
which our limits do not allow us to say more at present. 


Scuoot or Arts at Lyons. 


A school is established at Lyons in France, for the express purpose of 
developing and cultivating a taste in the Fine Arts. It is supported prin- 
cipally out of the funds of the city, assisted by an annual grant from the 
government. The students are instructed gratuitously., Any youth 
who shows the least aptitude for drawing, or any other pursuit which may 
tend to improve the manufacture for which the institution is principally 
designed, is gladly admitted into this establishment. From 150 to 180, 
and sometimes 200 at a time, receive the benefit of instruction here given 
in every branch pertaining to the Fine Arts. Five or six professors are 
attached to this school. 

The professor of painting is a man highiy distinguished in the world of 
art. A number of the pupils are engaged in the study of anatomy. Many 
students are engaged in the delineation of the human form. ‘I found’ 
says Dr Bowring, ‘a very beautiful child of three or four years old, with 
30 or 40 students sitting round it.’ In another department, the professor 
of architecture directs the studies of some of the pupils; he makes them 
intimately acquainted with every variation of the different styles; and it 
is his principal aim to prevent their confusing these, one with the other. 
A botanical professor has 30 or 40 boys under him, engaged in copying 
the most beautiful flowers. A botanical garden is attached to the school. 
The most tasteful grouping of flowers is made an object of attention. A 
general professor of drawing gives instruction in landscape, and in fact, 
in all the departments of art, which can in any way be made available to 
the production of tasteful things. The object of another professor is to 
show the young men how their productions may be rendered applicable 
to the manufactures ; that is, how, by machinery, they can produce, on a 
piece of silk cloth, that which they have drawn on a piece of paper. The 
students receive a course of five years’ instruction in this school; they 
are supplied with everything but the materials on which they work, and 
their productions are regarded as their own property. — Penny Magazi 


Scuoort ror Buitpers iy Bavaria. 


A school for builders has been in existence at Munich nine years. It 
has educated 1035 pupils, among whom 401 have been from other coun- 
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tries. Without considerable funds the director of the Institution has 
collected more than 100 works on design and building, and a number of 
elevations, sections, models, &c. The Board of Buildings and National 
embellishments have granted premiums to 92 of the most distinguished 
pupils ; and sixteen have been furnished with the means of visiting the 
other countries of Europe. Instruction is given gratuitously ; and principal- 
ly during the winter months. During the remaining two thirds of the year, 
the pupils are employed in manual labor, by which means they enjoy the 
opportunity of reducing theory to practice. 

The object of the institution is to prevent the minds of young mechanics 
from acquiring a dislike to such habits and studies as would best prepare 
them for their future calling. Great care has also been taken to avoid 
the introduction of such branches of tuition as might inspire them with 
contempt for their destined avocation. 


PuysicaL Epucation 1x LomBARpy. 


There is a custom prevalent throughout the plains of Lombardy, which 
sensibly accelerates the growth of the child’s physical powers, and produ- 
ces an extremely beneficial influence on its health. When the parents 
leave home to work in the fields, (for the women labor in the field,as well 
as the men) they do not leave their child behind them, to wallow in 
the filth of a narrow, unwholesome room, but carry it with them in a 
cradle, and deposit it in some corner of the field, under the shade of 
the vine, which throws its tendrils round the trees; or they protect it 
from the scorching rays of the sun behind the tall stems of some thick 
patch of maize. While the rest of the family are hard at work, a stripling 
brother or sister, who is of too tender an age to lend any help abroad, 
mounts guard, over the infant’s slumbers; and at certain intervals its 
mother finds her way back, to the infantile bivouac, and gives her child its 
meal, or provides for any other of its wants. ‘The boy is accustomed at 
a very early age, to assist his parents at their work; but as soon as the 
girl begins to outgrow the precincts of the nursery, she is removed from 
her parents’ roof and placed for education in some one of the numerous 
primary schools in the neighborhood. These primary schools abound in 
all the Lombardy towns; and for children of both sexes. — Lon. Quart. 
Journ. of Education. 


Mititary CoLiece For Orpuans, aT Mian. 


One of the best institutions in Lombardy is the ‘Military College at 
Milan, which is appropriated to the education of children from the eight 
Italian regiments employed in the Austrian service. It contains 300 
young persons, the greater part of whom are the orphans of soldiers, who 
have died on the field of battle, or been severely wounded. In addition 
to these, the college receives 50 sons of persons in the middle ranks of 
life ; who pay a stipulated sum for their education. 


Nationat Epucation 1n GERMANY. 


In Sarony, every parent is compelled to send his children to school from 
the age of six to fourteen. The superintendent of each village school 
takes an account of every child, once in three months, who has neglected 
to attend it, or who has been remiss in attendance; and if no legitimate 
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reason can be given for neglect, he transmits a reprimand to the parent. 
If that is disregarded by the parent, the magistrates commit him to prison. 
The statute of Saxe Weimar is little less severe. Every head of a 
family is compelled under a heavy penalty, to send his children to school 
at six years of age, or prove that they receive adequate instruction under his 
own roof. The result of these measures, arbitrary as they are, is to 
establish a schoolmaster in every village and hamlet throughout the 
country. There is not so much as a secluded corner with a dozen houses 
in it, without its schoolmaster ; and measures are taken to provide for 
the support at school of the children of those parents who are indigent. 
The tax on each pupil is small, however, often not more than 34 cents a 


year. 


Epucation 1N NaPLes. 


Normal Schools, as they are called, that is, schools for the formation of 
teachers, are just beginning to take root in Naples, The state of primary 
education, in this country, is indeed wretched, and we are sorry to say 
that the Catholic clergy, in whose hands the department of education is, 
have not exerted themselves in favor of improvement. Nor are the higher 
institutions in much better condition than the primary schools, 


INsTRUCTION AT FREETOWN, AFRICA. 


In Freetown, Sierra Leone, there are two government schools on 
Bell’s system, for the education of black children, of every race, Maroons, 
settlers, and liberated Africans. In the male school there are, at present, 
385 pupils, divided into ten classes; in the female school 264, into eight 
classes. The boys are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, only; the girls 
are also instructed in needle-work. Every attention seems to be paid to 
their instruction ; and besides being remarkably clean, neatly dressed, and 
well behaved, the progress they have made in these branches of education 
deserves the highest praise. I examined several classes in each school 
and studiously compared the acquirements of the liberated African with 
other children. The lights and shades of intellect seemed to bear much 
the same proportion among them, as among the children of our own 
laboring classes at home. — Leonard’s Voyage to the Western Coast of 
Africa. 


New Posuications 1n Caina. 


We have been much interested in looking over the first nine numbers 
of the Chinese Repository, with which we have been favored by a friend 
recently arrived from China, edited by the American Missionary, Mr 
Bridgman, and published in very handsome style at Canton. It contains 
many valuable articles upon the Geography, History, Customs and Man- 
ners of China and the adjacent countries, notices of new publications, and 
a journal of occurrences in the celestial Empire, and thus introduces us 
to a familiar acquaintance with this almost unknown region. 

In the second number we find a notice of two juvenile works in Chinese. 
One is entitled ‘Scripture Lessons for Schools,’ 3 vols. octavo, about 
200 pages each, which is stated to be an ‘excellent compendium of sa- 
cred Scripture.’ The blocks were cut at the expense of several English 
and American residents the last year. A second edition is published at 
the expense of the British Foreign School Society. The other is enti- 
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tled ‘A Three-character Classic for Girls,’ by Miss Martin. It is the first 
book, we are told, ever written by a christian lady in the Chinese charac- 
ter, and is intended, by precept and example, to counteract the Chinese 
maxim, that ‘ Virtue or vice cannot belong to woman.’ 

[tis deeply interesting to see the mighty wall which prejudice and 
power had erected to exclude every ray of light from this empire, gradu- 
ally crumbling, and to find so many enterprising men ready to enter at 
every breach. The Chinese Repository will be an interesting record of 
their progress, and of the condition of China, It is published in 
monthly numbers of 32 pages each, at $6 a year. 


Epvucation in Maracca. 


In the third number of the Chinese Repository, we find that there are 
connected with the mission at Malacca, three schools for the Malays, 
which contain 107 children, 60 of whom are girls; Indo-Portuguese 
schools, containing 100 pupils; and Chinese schools fur the emigrants 
from China, 200 pupils. 

The Anglo-Chinese college established by the same mission in 1818, is 
the only Protestant college beyond the Ganges. Its object is to open 
the Chinese language and literature to Europeans, and on the other hand 
to render the English language and literature accessible to all the nations 
beyond the Ganges who read Chinese, including, not only China and its 
colonies in the Eastern Archipelago, but also Loo-Choo, Corea, Japan and 
Cochin-China. The English and Chinese languages are taught in the 
institution, with the assistance of European and Chinese professors, and 
an extensive library of Chinese, Malay, and European books. To native 
students, a course of literary and scientific instruction is also given. 
Students are admitted from every nation of Europe or America, and from 
any christian communion, for the study of Chinese, on giving proper tes- 
timonials of their moral character, and of their object. And also native 
youths from China or any of the surrounding countries. 

This college now has a fund sufficient to support twentyfour pupils, and 
has gained no inconsiderable influence over the Chinese and Malays. 


Srate or Epvucation 1x Dover, N. H. 


The following facts in regard to common education in Dover, N. H. are 
chiefly collected from the Keport of the Superintending School Commit- 
tee of that town, as published in the Dover Gazette for April 9th. 

The money expended during the past year in that town for the support 
of schools amounts to $2,303. This sum, though considerable for a popu- 
lation of only 5,449 inhabitants, does not appear from the report to have 
produced results so desirable as might have been anticipated. They 
speak well of the teachers generally, and only complain of the difficulty 
of procuring reports of the condition of their schools ; but they complain 
bitterly of irregularity of attendance among the pupils, and of entire neg- 
lect in some cases to attend at all. This ought not so to be, in a town 
which is the second in the State both in wealth and population. The 
report says: 

‘In one school, of 193 scholars, only 29 have attended so much as half 
the time ; —the time of the remainder varying from a few weeks to six 
months. It must be apparent to every one, that while such a state of 
things continues, very little benefit can be expected to result to the 
scholars, however perfect may be the system of instruction and discipline 
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in the schools. It is impossible for a child who goes to school one day 
and stays away the two next, to make any improvement, or form any 
habits of mental exertion. This evil can only be remedied by the effi- 
cient aid of the parents of the children.’ 

‘It is believed that there are children now growing up in this village, 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, who scarcely see the inside 
of a school house from one year’s end to another.’ 

Again they say ; ‘ Another reason why so much is not realized from 
our schools, is, that the standard of education is not high enough. Hither- 
to a smattering of grammar and geography with a knowledge of arith- 
metic, as far as the “ Rule of Three,” has been nearly all that was con- 
sidered as embraced in a common school education. Perhaps in small 
districts, where there are but few inhabitants, and little money raised, 
much more cannot be expected. Butin this town, it is believed the 
standard can be raised considerably higher.’ 

We are glad to see such sentiments prevail among those who have the 
oversight of institutions where not only the majority of the whole com- 
munity, — but often the majority of those who legislate for them, — re- 
ceive, and must for some time continue to receive, the principal part of 
their instruction.— The Report concludes with the following paragraph 
which indicates an energy that does not generally tire till something is 
accomplished. 

‘That the superintending school committee may hereafter be enabled 
to lay before the town an account of the state of the schools, so that the 
manner in which our money is expended and the effects produced may 
be known, your committee would recommend that the selectmen do not 
pay any teacher until satisfactory evidence is produced to them that this 
requisition of making a report of the state of their schools to the superin- 
tending school committee has been complied with.’ 


Essex Country Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION. 


We learn from the Essex Register that a semi-annual meeting of this 
association was held at Topsfield, Mass. on the 25th and 26th of May, on 
which occasion lectures were given by Messrs C. P. Grosvenor of Salem, 
S. Lamson of Andover, D. P. Page of Newburyport, O. Carlton of Mar- 
blehead, and L. Mason of Boston. All or nearly all the lectures, which 
were generally extemporaneous and highly practical in their character, 
were followed by discussions. 

The subjects of the lectures and discussions were as follows :—Correct 
principles of teaching, as applied to Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, and 
the ancient and modern Languages ; Schoo] Examinations ; Suggestions 
to teachers on school discipline and instruction, the arrangement of 
studies and the codperation of parents; English Grammar; and the Pes- 
talozzian system of teaching music to children. The audience consisted 
of about three hundred persons ; and were from nearly all the towns in 
the county. Mr Mason’s lecture, in particular, appeared to be highly 
gratifying. A select juvenile choir had accompanied him from Boston, 
by means of which he was enabled to illustrate his system more perfectly. 
Mr F. Vose, of Topstield, presented a valuable report on the state of the 
schools within the Jimits of the association. 


Sunpay Scuoots. 
Our readers are well acquainted with the important results, both in- 
tellectual and moral, of our Sunday Schools. Especially are they impor- 
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tant, to the neglected or ignorant portions of the country or of the com- 
munity, who are unable to perceive, or unwilling to pay for the privilege 
of instruction in any other way. Every day’s observation will show, that 
there are still great numbers of those, who are ina few years to rule our 
rulers, stil] destitute to a sad extent of moral and intellectual light. We 
are gratified to see that the Sunday School Union have proposed a sim- 
ultaneous effort on the next Fourth of July, to discover and supply the 
wants of every town in this respect, and to urge the friends of light, and 
morals, and religion, toexplore every neighborhood. We avail ourselves 
of the first opportunity since its receipt to announce this plan, and earnest- 
ly hope it may be generally adopted during this month, even if the day 
appointed should be passed over. 


LiperaL PREMIUMS. 


A deposit has been made with the Life Insurance and Trust Company 
in the city of New York, subject to the control of the subscribers and 
their associates, for the purpose of procuring Lectures or Essays, on va- 
rious subjects connected with scientific education, to be read in the Com- 
mon Schools of this State. ‘T'o carry this purpose into effect the sub- 
seribers give notice that they, or either of them, will receive manuscript 
essays or lectures, on the subjects, at any time before the first day of Jan- 
uary next; and that, to the author of such of them as shall be selected and 
approved by the superintendent of common schools and the subscribers 
and their associates, there will be paid premiums hereinafter mentioned. 

Should parts of several lectures be taken, the premium for the cours¢ 
of lectures on that particular subject, will be divided among their authors 
in proportion to the quantity taken. The lectures are to be adapted to 
the capacities of children, and are to be divided into portions or sections, 
one of which can be conveniently read in half an hour. 

The following are the subjects; on each of them, a course or series of 
lectures is now solicited : — 

1. On the application of Science to the useful arts — for the best cours« 
of lectures on which, a premium of two hundred dollars will be paid. 2. On 
the principles of Legislation —the premium will be one hundred dollars. 
3. On the intellectual, moral and religious instruction of the youth of this 
State by means of common schools —the duty of affording such instruc- 
tion — and the improvements of which the system may be susceptible : — 
a premium of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

It is not expected that the essays will be entirely original either i: 
matter or manner, but rather that the best authorities will be consulted ; 
and even abstracts of the writings of approved authors will be received, 
if the original authority is designated. It is not desirable that the lec- 
turer should dwell on detail, except where it may be useful for the pur- 
pose of illustration ; nor will the brevity, which is essential to the plan, 
permit full elementary instruction on the subject of the course of essays. 
General principles and results, and those striking and plain illustrations 
which will excite attention and inquiry — which will be calculated to de- 
posit in the youthful mind the seeds of knowledge, and lead it to investi- 
gation and reflection, will best promote the object in view. 

It is desired that the authors will not communicate their names with 
their essays; and that they will not furnish any means by which they 
may be known, until after the selection is made. They are requested to 
have some motto or fictitious signature ; and to accompany their commu- 
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nications with a sealed note, containing the address of the author, on which 
will be endorsed the motto or signature used in the essay. Such of the 
notes only will be opened, as have an endorsement corresponding with 
that of the selected lectures to which a premium shall be awarded: the 
others with their accompanying essays will be subject to the direction of 
their authors. 

The lectures selected will be printed, and distributed to every common 
school in this State: and subject from time to time to such use. The 
authors may, if they please, secure the copy-right of their productions. 

Essays will be received from any quarter, either in this country or from 
abroad, and may be transmitted to either of the subscribers at their 
charge. 

Joun C. Spencer, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Bensamin F. Butver, Albany, N. Y. 
Puito C. Futier, Genesee, N. Y. 


NOTICES. 


Lectures to Young Ladies, comprising Outlines and Applications of the 
different Branches of Female Education, for the use of Female Schools and 
Private Libraries, delivered to the Pupils of Troy Female Seminary. By 
Mrs Aumrra H. Lincoin Pure tps, late Vice Principal of that Institution. 
Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany, &c. Boston. Carter, Hendee, 
& Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 308. 


The title sufficiently indicates the general character of this work. Its object, 
we learn from the preface, was ‘ to awaken in the minds of the pupils habits of 
thought with respect to the nature and design of education, and the practical 
application which ought to be made of its various branches.’ Without being able 
to speak of the accuracy of the work in detail, we think this plan is generally 
executed in a manner calculated to iuterest pupils, and to furnish useful hints and 
maxims for teachers. We are surprised, however, at some inequalities; and 
regret that fourteen pages should be assigned to Mythology, and only three to the 
literature and history of the Bible. We observe, too, that Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy, with Geology, occupy about twentyfour pages each, with very little of 
the * practical application,’ and with a minuteness of detail not much calculated 
to awaken interest ; while only sixteen pages are assigned to the three topies, Logic 
Moral Philosophy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 

We were also sorry to find that the valuable remarks on physical education 
should be accompanied with the direction to supply a deficiency in the physical 
frame, by a bone in front, which the Creator did not deem necessary ; and which 
some of the best physicians aver is rather calculated to weaken than to strengthen 
those supports which he has seen fit to provide. 

In regard to private education, we grant the importance of aid in instruction, 
and admit the necessity of public schools for those females whose parents are 
unfit or unable to attend to them, or devoted to objects which they value more 
than their children. But we cannot consent that any parents who are competent 
should be allowed to plead Martha’s excuse, or the claims of fashion, for trans- 
ferring to others the task of education which Providence has assigned them ; and 
which we find abundant reason to believe can be better performed by judicious 
parents than by any other persons. 
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While we do not agree with the author in these and some other points, we can 
cordially recommend the work, generally, as sound in its principles of education, 
interesting in its style, and excellent in its spirit—a valuable gift to pupils and 
teachers. 


Letters to Young Ladies, by a Lady. Hartford: Printed by P. Can- 
field. 1833. 18mo. pp. 152. 


An admirable collection of letters on some of the most important topics con- 
nected with the female character — The Improvement of Time, Female Employ- 
ments, Dress, Manners and Accomplishments, Books, Conversation, Doing Good, 
Self-government, and Motives to Exertion. We have been deeply interested in 
examining it. It is based on christian principle, its maxims are obviously the dic- 
tates of sound sense, and experience, and delicacy; it is, we are assured, written 
by an American lady well known to her sex ; and is adapted to the circumstances 
and wants of American Society. We earnestly hope it will not be merely read 
by young ladies. We believe there are few who might not derive profit as well 
as pleasure from its perusal. 


The Mother at Home; or the Principles of Maternal Duty, familiarly 
illustrated. By Joun S.C. Asport, Pastor of the Calvinist Church, Wor- 
cester. Boston: Published by Crocker and Brewster. New York: J. 
Leavitt. 1833. 12mo. pp. 164. 

Scripture Principles of Education, by Carotine Fry; Author of the 
Listener, Christ our Example, &c. Revised from the London Edition. 
Philadelphia: George Latimer & Co. 1833. 18mo. pp. 160. 


Practical Lectures on Parental Responsibility, and the Religious Edu- 
cation of Children. By S. R. Hauu. Boston: Pierce & Parker. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 176. 


These are works of a kindred spirit, and we rejoice in finding the number of 
such multiplied. Some portions of each involve the religious views of its author, 
which are, however, in accordance with those of the mass of the christian com- 
munity, and we suspect would interest all. But we would present them to our 
readers as containing, in our view, admirable exhibitions of the true principles of 
moral education and discipline. They deserve the careful perusal of every 
parent and teacher who feels the want of guidance or encouragement in his 
arduous task, and we regret that we cannot present our readers with extracts from 
them.* The titles sufficiently indicate the peculiar character of each work. 


The Daughter’s Own Book; or Practical Hints from a Father to his 
Daughter. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 1833. 18mo. pp. 240. 


This work is an admirable companion of the preceding. It is not like another 
book with a title equally quaint,t a collection of scattered members, dissected with 
the scissors, and united with the needle: It is obviously the result of the reflection 
and experience, the sound gense, and sound principle of a single mind. The author 


* We regret, however, that such works as those of Caroline Fry should be 
brought forward, ‘revised’ by some anonymous editor, in whom we must, of 
course, place less confidence than in an author who is so well known, merely to 
secure a copy right which the law never contemplated. We question whether 
they need revision ; and we wish the public may be furnished with a correct copy 
of the original, or with the variations confined to notes. 3 


1 For ourselves we are weary of this stale contrivance to attract attention. It 
has more of trick, than of taste, or of truth ; and we wish that respectable publish- 
ers would rely upon the merits of a work to gain attention rather than an affected 
quaintness, which will now prejudice some against it. If we mistake not, it will 
be considered ridiculous a few years hence ; and certainly is out of place in any- 
thing but a child’s book. 
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has remembered, and analyzed, and applied the sentiments of others, instead of 
copying and abridging them ; and has invested them with life and interest, which 
will recommend them, we think, to every daughter, who seeks to attain the dig- 
nity which belongs to her sex. We were struck with the remark of a female 
reader, ‘that the extent and accuracy of its details rather indicated the minute 
and watchful attention of a mother, than the more general views of a father.’ 


The Gentleman and Lady’s Book of Politeness, and Propriety of De- 
portment. Dedicated to the Young of both Sexes. By Mme. Cexnarr. 
Translated from the Sixth Paris Edition. Boston: Allen & Ticknor, and 
Carter & Hendee. 1833. 18mo. pp. 214. 

One of the most celebrated theologians of our country observed, that few precepts 
of the Bible were so little regarded by men of principle, as St Paul’s direction, 
‘ Be courteous ;’ and yet that it was a duty, no less than other means of promoting 
the comfort of our fellow men. A genuine ‘ Book of Politeness’ would be an 
adinirable supplement to those we have just noticed ; but it should be fitted to 
point out those feelings and habits which ought to be cultivated, particularly with 
a view to promote the comfort of others in the daily intercourse of life ; to point 
out the modes in which we may unconsciously offend or incommode them ; and 
to direct us to the best metho! of cheering or soothing or entertaining them, as 
circumstances may require, without any sacrifice of truth or duty. We regret 
to say that the book before us is of a very different character. The author admits, 
indeed, that true politeness is the requirement of harmony and affections ; — that 
the ‘love of good’ is the soul of politeness ; the ‘ usage of the world is the mere 
gloss, or imitation ;’ and she often inculeates right feelings as the basis of right 
conduct. But the body of the work is occupied with the mere ‘ gloss,’ at the 
expense of.truth and sincerity ; and without any intimation that conscience must 
be consulted. 

It is not less unfortunate for this work, that even as a ‘ gloss,’ it is unfit for us. 
It may amuse, asa picture of Parisian manners, and instruct those who visit the 
capital of the beau monde ; and it will furnish some hints for the improvement of 
our own manners. But as a set of rules, it is as little suited to our meridian as a 
Parisian almanac ; and we know of no work more likely to undermine, by insen- 
sible degrees, the principles of sincerity and frankness in the young, if it is once 
admitted to their confidence. 

The Young Man’s Own Book: A Manual of Politeness, Intellectual 
Improvement, and Moral Deportment; calculated to form the Character on 
a solid Basis, and to ensure Respectability and Success in Life. Philadel- 
phia. Key, Miekle & Biddle. 1832. pp. 320. 

This work is chiefly a compilation. Some of the selections are judicious, and 
evidently made with great care. In other instances, the compiler has been less 
fortunate. Every one who writes or compiles for the young, should feel that 
he incurs, if successful, a fearful responsibility. He cannot be too cautious in 
regard to the sentiments to which he lends his influence in giving currency. It 
has sometimes seemed to us, therefore, that the more excellent the work in 
general, the greater will be the injury, should it inculcate, along with the rest, 
improper lessons or bad principles. 

In this view we regret that the compiler of the ‘ Young Man’s Own Book’ 
should admit a single passage which encourages dissimulation ;— but we find 
more than one. At page 302, for example, he observes, that ‘saying to a man 
just married, I wish you much joy; or to one who has lost his wife, I am sorry 
for your loss, may be civil, but it is vulgar.” In the former case, he observes we 
should, with an air of warmth and cheerfulness, take the person by the hand, and 
say, ‘Believe me, my dear Sir, J have scarce words to express the joy I feel 
upon your happy alliance with such or such a family,’ &e. 

Now such advice as this to young men is more than disgusting, it is obviously 
immoral in its tendency. If such parts of the work as this could be expunged, 
it might be very useful ; but it should be rewritten and improved both in the style 
and arrangement. 
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First Lessons about Natural Philosophy, for Children. Part First. 
Hartford: J. Hubbard Wells, Printer and Publisher. Sold by D. F. 
Robinson. 1833. 16mo. pp. 104. 


This little work is a very happy attempt to teach children some of the first 
principles of Natural Philosophy. It was written for the benefit of a few children 
under the instruction of the author, and its successful introduction in manuscript 
into several schools, has led to its publication. The style is clear and simple; the 
illustrations familiar, and the interest of the pupils is heightened by chaste and 
sprightly poetical selections oa the topics of each lesson, as well as by engravings. 


Cobb’s Expositor or Sequel to the Spelling Book ; containing about 
Twelve Thousand of the most Common Words of the Language ; in which 
each word is accurately spelled, pronounced, divided, and explained; and 
the primary and secondary accent noted ; to which are prefixed Concise 
Principles of Pronunciation, and Rules for the Accentuation and Division 
of Words. Designed for the use of Schools. By Lyman Coss, Author 
of the Spelling Book, School Dictionary, Juvenile Readers, Sequel, and 
Explanatory Arithmetic. New York: Collins & Hannay. 1833. 18mo. 
pp. 216. 


Mr Cobb is well known to numbers, who have paid postage for his Zoilus-like 
attack upon the most elaborate work our country has ever produced ; as a rigorous 
‘ conservative’ in language, and a ‘ radical’ —a rival to the most virulent — in 
the style of his remarks upon reformers. It would be a work of supererogation to 
describe this ‘ titled’ work. Those who know Mr Cobb, will expect to find 
ardour, horrour, errour, with publick, antick, and all this venerable race of words 
‘unmutilated and complete ;’ and those who belong to the same party, will 
doubtless welcome to our schools this effort to embalm every fragment of irregu- 
larity in our language. One improvement we see, which is obvious — the in- 
troduction of the secondary accent in words; although we have some doubts 
whether children will use it. We can discover no other. 

We do not agree with Mr Cobh in thinking it ‘exceedingly injudicions’ to 
teach a child the meaning of a word at the same time that he is learning its or- 
thography. We consider it the true and rational plan, that the child should never 
be loaded with words whose meaning he has not learned, either previously or at 
the same moment. But we do think it ‘ exceedingly injudicious’ to task young 
minds with ten or twelve thousand words, defined by synonymes often not less diffi- 
cult to be understood. We certainly question whether Mr C. will enlighten his 
young pupils by teaching them that Gage means ‘to depose as a wager’ — or 
that Lucuriate means ‘ to shoot with superfluous plenty.’ We know not how a 
collection of ‘ the most common words’ should include such as Auln, Arriére, 
Calid, Cento, Chamadé, Chough, Diptick, Fustigate, &c. We are equally ata 
loss to imagine what improvement in intellect or taste could be hoped for, in intro- 
ducing such terms as Bouse, Gawk, Huff, Fuss, &c. We hope also that in a 
future edition, some definitions or explanations will be added to assist in analysing 
and comprehending some phrases of his preface, which we think quite unworthy 
of so severe a critic. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts, embracing a Practical Essay 
on Angling. By Jerome V.C. Smith, M.D. Boston. Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 399. 

Lectures to Young Ladies, comprising the outlines and applications of the dif- 
ferent branches of Female Education. For the use of Public Schools and Private 
Libraries. By Mrs Almira H. Lincoln Phelps, Author of Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, &c. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co., and Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 12mo. 
pp. 305. 
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The Gentleman and Lady’s Book of Politeness and Propriety of Deportment, 
dedicated to the Youth of both Sexes. By Mme. Celnart. Translated from the 
Sixth Paris Edition, enlarged and improved. Boston. Allen & Ticknor, and 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 18mo. pp. 214. 

Easy Lessons for Learning French, selected from Approved Authors. Boston. 
Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 18mo. pp. 104. 

Tales in French for Young Persons. By Madame Guizot. Boston. Allen & 
Ticknor. 1833. 18mo. pp. 163. 

Evening Readings in History ; comprising portions of the History of Assyria, 
Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Persia, and the Sacred Scriptures; with Questions arranged 
for the use of the Young, and of Family Circles. Springfield. G. & C. Mer- 
riam. 1833. 1l6mo. pp. 128. 

The Teacher; or Moral Influences Employed in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young. Intended chiefly to assist Young Teachers in organizing and 
conducting their Schools. By Jacob Abbott, late Principal of the Mt. Vernon 
School. Boston. Pierce & Parker. 1833. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Scientific Tracts, designed for Instruction and Amusement, and adapted to 
Schools, Lyceums, and Families. No.1. to XII. inclusive. Boston. Allen & 
Ticknor. 1833. 

The Geography of the Heavens, or Familiar Instructions for finding the Visi- 
ble Stars or Constellations, accompanied by a Celestial Atlas. By E. H. Burritt, 
A.M. Hartford. F.J. Huntington. 1833. 18mo. pp. 264. 

Depping’s Evening Entertainments; comprising delineations of the Manners 
and Customs of Nations. A new Edition, enlarged and improved, with twenty 
Engravings on wood, by Atherton. Philadelphia. Alexander Towar, 1833. 
12mo. pp. 244. 

An Introduction to the Study of Botany, in which the Science is illustrated by 
examples of native and exotic Plants, and explained by numerous wood cuts. 
Designed for the use of Schools and Private Students. By J. L. Comstock, M. D., 
Author of a System of Natural Philosophy, Elements of Chemistry, &c. Second 
Edition. Hartford. Published by D. F. Robinson & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 260. 

The Child’s Friend; or Things which Every Boy can do. By 8S. R. Hall. 
No. I, Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. pp. 132 

The District School as it Was. By One who Went toit. Boston. Carter, 
Hendee & Co. 1833. 18mo. pp. 156. 

A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B. D., F. R. S., 
&c. &c. First American, revised and corrected from the Sixth London Edition. 
Philadelphia. Key, Mielke & Biddle. 1832. 12mo. pp. 199. 

Rudiments of Geography, on a New Plan, designed to assist the memory by Com- 
parison and Classification ; with numerous Engravings of Manners, Customsand Cu- 
riosities. By Wm. C. Woodbridge, Author of a System of ‘ Universal Geography.’ 
A new Edition. Enlarged, corrected and improved. With Preparatory Lessons, 
a Series of Questions, &c. Hartford. Oliver D. Cooke & Co. November, 1832. 

The Little Philosopher, for Schools and Families. Designed to teach Children 
to Think and Reason about common things; and to illustrate for Parents and 
Teachers, methods of instructing and interesting Children. With a copious In- 
troduction, explaining fully the method of using the Book. By Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of the Mt. Vernon School. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 
24mo. pp. 172. 

History of the United States, to which is prefixed a Brief Historical Account 
of our (English) Ancestors, from the Dispersion of Babel to their Emigration to 
America; and of the Conquest of South America by the Spaniards. By Noah 
Webster, LL. D. New Haven. Durrie & Peck. 1832. 18mo. pp. 324. 

Botany for Beginners: An Introduction to Mrs Lincoln’s * Familiar Lectures 
on Botany.’ For the use of Common Schools, and the Younger Pupils of High 
Schools and Academies. By Mrs Almira H. L. Phelps, (formerly Mrs. Lincoln,) 
Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany. Hartford. F. J. Huntington. 1833. 
pp. 250. 

A Word to Teachers; or Two Days in a Primary School. By Wm. A. Alcott. 
Boston. Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 18mo. pp. 84. 

The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities, or Elementary Views of 
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Hygitne, &c. By Henry Belinaye, Esq., Surgeon Extraordinary to her Royal 
Highness, the Duchess of Kent. Boston. Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 12mo. pp., 60, 
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Holden. 1833. 18mo. 
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Practical Lectures on Parental Responsibility, and the Religious Education of 
Children. By S. R. Hall. Boston. Pierce & Parker. 1833. 12mo. pp- 176. 

Scripture Principles of Education. By Caroline Fry, Author of the Listener, 
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Fourth Lessons in Reading and Grammar, for the use of Schools. Chiefly 
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Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, with a Preliminary 
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Harvard University. Abridged by the Author for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck & Co. 1833. 
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Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement on 
Health. By Amariah Brigham, M. D., Second Edition. Boston. Marsh, Capen, 
& Lyon. 1833. 12mo. pp. 132. 

Grecian History, adapted to the use of Schools and Young Persons. Illustrated 
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New York. Roe Lockwood. 1833. 12mo. pp. 384. 

The Child’s Geology, by the Author of the Child’s Botany. Revised and 
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